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PREFACE. 



Although the editor of ttie following pages 
has assumed the character of a travelier, and* 
writes as if she had actually visited the scenes 
^e attempts to^ describe, it will be evident at the 
first glance that the volume is merely a compilation 
from various authors^, and that this style has been 
adopted as the most agreeable mode of conveying 
information to the young reader, for whose use it is 
more immediately designed*. 

It is true, that scarcely an* Italian tourist can 
be founds who has not made some allusion to 
Herculaneum: and Pompeii ; but his remarks are 
frequently cursory, and describe rather their pre- 
sent state and appearance, than the catastrophe 
by which they were originally overwhelmed. To 
supply this deficiency, therefore, and to give a 
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more minute detail of the particulars relative to 
the destruction and recovery of those unfortunate 
and interesting cities, is the object of this little 
book ; and the writer takes this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging herself indebted to the Authors just 
enumerated, as well as to others, whose works have 
not only afforded her assistance during its compila- 
tion, but have also served to amuse and to beguile 
many a winter evetting, spent amidst a happy family 
circle in a delightful Aome. 
February 9, 1826. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



^ ** Now wheresoe'er I turn my ravished eyes, 
Gay gilded scenes and shining^ prospects rise, 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground t 
For here the muse so oft her harp has atroogf 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung ; 
Renown'd in verse each shady thicket grows, 
And ey'ry stream in heav'nly numbers flows." 

ADDisoir. 

Italy has been sometimes termed the garden of 
Europe; and, indeed, when we contemplate its 
soft sloping hills and fertile meadows, planted with 
odoriferous shrubs, whose bright glossy foliage and 
graceful forms bend to every breeze ; its extensive 
and fruitful vineyards ; its pomegranates, with their 
scarlet flowers; and its orange and citron trees, 
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2 NEAPOLITAN SCENERT. 

whose delicate blossoms fill the air with a delightful 
fragrance, and are interspera^d among mulberry 
groves, in which thousands of silkworms spin their 
golden webs; its white cottages scattered among 
bowers of aromatic evergreens; its peasant girls 
dancing on, the hills, and its children engaged in 
collecting fruits or gathering flowers ; its skj, rarely 
otherwise than blue and unclouded ; its climate al- 
most always delightfiil — we willingly allow the truth 
of the assertion. Various, however, are the emo- 
tions it awakens in the bosom of a stranger, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Naples, a city which has 
no less claim to distinction on account of its intrinsic 
beauties, than for the vast and magnificent scenery 
by which it is surrounded. 

On winding round the promontory of Posilipo 
(having embarked from the island of Ischia a few 
hours before,) we gained a fine view of this ancient 
metropolis, bordering one side of a capacious bay, 
upon whose unruffled surface innumerable boats 
were gliding in all directions. The immense line of 
white edifices extending along the shore, and cover* 
ing the hills behind, with their hanging gardens and 
r^ular rows of terraced roofs ; the shelving add 
verdant coasts on either side, glittering with towns, 
villages, convents, and vtlla&r; and Vesuvius in the 
centre, calmly lifting his double summit, wreathed 
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with smoke, formed altogether a beautifiil picture, 
whose characteristic features appeared as singular as 
they were interestiBg: yet the delightful feelings, 
which it was so well calculated to excite, were, I 
must acknowledge, mingled with some of a melan- 
choly nature, upon reflecting that one single erup- 
tion from that mountain might not only interrupt for 
e¥ef the tranquillity and happiness of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, but likewise destroy ttie 
labour of many years, and, 



^^ like the baaelen &brio of a visioo, 

Leave not a wreck behind." 



It was evening when I landed ; and the sun, as it 
slowly declined beneath the western horizon, tinged 
vri& a peculiar loveliness the novel scenes around 
me. The sides and summits of the mountains were 
clothed with a purple tint, that imparted at once a 
softness and a richness to the picture, and contrasted 
finely with the darker hue of the plains below, and 
the yellow lustre which bad tipped the trees of an 
extensive mulberry plantation upon the water's edge. 
In this country, too, the vault of heaven has a deeper 
blue than in England : 
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*■* For milder mooni dispense serener lig^ht. 
And brighter beauties decorate the night." 



^Veary, however, with the fatiguea of travelling, I 
soon sought repose ; and arose early on the follow- 
ing morning to explore, with renewed ardour^ theia- 
leresling objects in the vicinity of Napl^9. 

We left it on its mountainous side^ hj streets 
which have a rapid declivity, and arrived at a road 
denominated the Petrare« 1 imagine this name is 
intended to denote a ru^ed road, full of rocks ; and 
never, surely, was an expression more applicable, 
for numerous were the obstacles which impeded our 
progress. We passed on our right the road that 
leads to the Carthusian convent, and on our left that 
which conducts to the village of Attignano. We 
then continued to ascend towards Fort St. Elmo, 
and at length arrived at the house of my friend, 
Signor C. L. with whom I had promised to dine. 
His habitation is a handsome edifice, built of stone, 
and marble, containing spacious apartments, shaded 
by verandas and Venetian blinds, and most favour- 
ably situated for serving, in some measure, as an ob- 
servatory, being nearly on the summit of the moun- 
tain, on the declivity of which the city of Naples 
is situated. Its roof, according to the general cu&« 
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torn of the country, is flat, and sarronnded with a 
terrace, apon which are placed yases of flowers, 
whose beauty might vie with that of the choicest 
exotics our conservatories and green-houses can pro- 
duce ; and the view which it commands is both mag- 
nificent and interesting. 

I amused myself before dinner with rambling in 
the gardens, which are partially surrounded by 
shrubberies, and produce a rich variety of the most 
delicious fruits and odoriferous flowers, whose fra- 
grance was wafted on every passing gale. Behind 
the mansion rose a grove of tall cedar and cypress 
trees, watered by a refreshing fountain, which af- 
forded a pleasant shade in the midst of the most sul- 
try day. The purple clusters and curling tendrils of 
a rich vineyard, intermingled widi the golden fruit 
of the orange tree, adorned another spot, chosen 
for retirement and pleasure ; and, as I seated my- 
self in a delightful bower, under the graceful foliage 
of some tamarind trees, and listened to the music of 
the feathered songsters around me, memory invo- 
luntarily recalled the beautiful description of Tasso, 
which Hunt has thus translated : 



** Still lakes of nlveiv, streanu tint murmuring creep, 
Hills, on whose sloping^ brows the svobeuiis sleep, 

2* 
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Luxuriant tree*, that TfM'ious forms display. 
And valleys, where refreshings breezes play ; 
Herbs, flowerets, streaked with many a gaady die, 
And woods and arching grottos meet the eye.''^ 

I was, however, roused from my pleasing reverie, 
by the appearance of my friend, who came to request 
that I would accompany him to the balustrade, 
which, as I have before remarked, environs his 
dwelling. 

'^ Here you behold," said he, ^' a scene, which 
your imagination may have often pictured to itself, 
but of which it can never before have formed any 
adequate idea* 

''Observe, towards the north-west, that bluish 
mountain, whose foot is washed by the sea, and 
whose summit seema to touch the very sky; it is 
Monte Circello; and, notwithstanding its apparent 
proximity, it is more than thirty leagues distant- 
The other elevation, which is nearer, is the promon-* 
tory of Gaeta. 

^' If you turn your eye from this point, towards 
the east, among the numerous summits of the 

* ^' Acque stagnanti, mobili cristalli, 
Fior vari et varie piante, herbe diverse, 
Apricbe coUinette, ombrose valli, 
Selve, e spelunche in una vista offerse.*' 

Canto xvi. 9v 



shadowy Apenihes, you will discover two more 
elevated than the rest, at as great a distance from 
ua as Monte Circello; they form the partition 
between the eastern and western portion of this 
division of Italy ; and were we capable of trans- 
porting ourselves to their summits, we should 
behold at once the Adriatic Sea and the Gulf 
of Genoa. The continued range of this exten- 
sive chain forms the boundary of our landscape 
on the east, as does the circular line, where the 
azure of the sea is blended with that of the hea- 
vens, that on the west. But, quitting objects that 
are too remote, let us confine ourselves to such 
as may be more readily distinguished. 

" Just beneath us is the city of Naples, ex- 
tended along the coast in all its glory, and bor- 
dering mountains with its villas, its gardens, its 
groves and its retreats ; blooming with fruits and 
flowers, and wearing the aspect of sunny cheer- 
fulness and green repose. Yonder is the celebrated 
grotto of Posilipo, and just above it stands a little 
structure (bearing more resemblance to a ruined 
pigeon-house than any thing else) which is said 
to be the tomb of Vii^il : an aged ilex* and 
some venerable ivy supply the place of the 

♦ The holly* 
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witbered bay, aqd oyenhadoir its knrly roof with 
a mantle oi ever-yerdant foliage; hot Dtttfier 
am, nor saicophagas, nor inBcription is there, to 
gratify the feelingi of the classical traTeller. If 
yoQ now pass over the narrow ridge of Posilipo, 
idiich separate^ the Bay of Naples from that of 
PozzQolo, yoar eye will hover over the environs 
of Solfatara, denominated by the Romans Farwn 
Vulcani (the Forom of. Vulcan,) and the Campi 
PUegrcn (Phlegrsean Plains.) The name of Sol- 
fatara is a corruption of Sulphurata, and is given 
to an oval plain, ejctending on an eminence, but 
surrounded on all sides by shattered hills, impreg- 
nated with sulphur and heated by a subterranean 
fire. The hills are destitute of all verdure and 
all appearances of vegetation. The plain below 
(Campi Phlegrari) consists of a pale yellow sur- 
face of sulphureous marie, thrown like a vault over 
an abyss of fire : — 

* Green Autamn bloanu not there ; no yerdant turf, 

No herbage decks the soil ; nor in the Spring 

Do the soft shrubs, with discord mnsical, 

Hold murmuring conrene with the gmitle breeze ; 

But chaos there, and hopeless barrenness. 

Dark rocks and funeral cypresses are ftond.' 

"The rocky promontory of Posilipo conceals 
the Lago d'Agnano and its picturesque banks ^ 
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but you may perceive the cape upon which Poz- 
7Uolo is situated. This town was formerly called 
Puteoli; and at a period still more remote, the 
Greeks gave it the appellation of Dicaearchia. A 
cathedral, supposed to stand on the ruins of a 
temple ; the remains of a once magnificent amphi- 
theatre, now 

^ Green with the g;&ther'd moss of connUess years ;* 

and a beautiful marble pedestal, with basso- 
relievos on its panels, representing the fourteen 
cities of Asia Alinor, which had been destroyed 
by an earthquake and rebuilt by Tiberius, are, with 
the exception of the ruins of another temple in 
the precincts, all that remain of its ancient splen- 
dour. Those enormous piles once supported 



arches, parts of which are still suspended in shat- 
tered grandeur over the waves, and are the ruins 
of the Mole which formed its harbour. Here it 
was that Caligula ordered a bridge, three miles 
in length, to be constructed, and then passed 
over it to BaiaB, with all the equipage of war and 
all the pride of a ridiculous victory. From this 
point, follow the coast, which curves off in a semi- 
circle, to Misenium, once the great naval port of 
the Roman empire. In the hollow which is 
nearest to us stood the Academia of Cicero ; far- 
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ther OD, the TiUas of Pliny, Pompey, Sylla, Cae- 
sar, Tiberias, Lacullos, and Marius; and farther 
still, the palace belonging to Pisa, which Nero 
afterwards occupied ; and also the castle of Baias, 
a fortress on the brow of that rocky precipice, 
where the execrable Anicetos, in obedience to 
the commands of a tyrant, endeavoured to drown 
the unfortunate Agrippina, whose modest tomb still 
exists, at the foot of the hill." ^ 

*^What mingled emotions are awakened,-' attid 
I9 '^ by the contemplation^ of this interesting scene ! 
mm^ scene adorned by nature, ennobled by geniua, 
and celebrated in history, as the chosen resort of 
those illustrious characters, whose names are too 
deeply engraven upon her page ever to be oblite- 
rated* Yet what are their splendid vtllaa now ? 
Alas! nothing but masses of tufa* thickened bj 
the eruptions of revolving centuries! The por- 
ticoes are fallen ; the fountains are dried up ; the 
groves are withered; the sculptured friezes, the 
airy colonnades, and the marble pedestals, are en- 

* Tafii 18 a voloanie prodaetion, and consists of ashes and lava 
eoncretod together. It is of yarioas colours, blackish g^ey, bluiah 
grej, and yeUow, every colotir having a different mixture and 
solidity. It has been frequenUy used as a material for building, 
both by the ancients and moderns ; althoug^h it possesses the in- 
convenient quality of mouldering^ away on long^ exposure to the 
weather. 
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veloped in lava ; scarcelj a vestige remaining to 
gratify the eje of the traveller. 

* So flits the pag^eant of life's troubled dretm. 

So float mail's works down time's oblivious 8treaia»' 

'^Surelj tb^ae mouldering relics of departed 
grandeur maj strikingly impress us wi^ that con- 
victioni which, ages ago, whispered to the wisest 
of the sons of men, ^ all on earth is vanity.' " 

I was at this moment vividly reminded of Lord 
Lyttelton's letter to Mr* Pope, in which he 
alludes to the change that took place in Italy 
shortly after its ei*a of greatness and glory, though 
delicacy towards the feeling? of my friend forbade 
me to mention them : 

^ Unhappy Italj ! whose altera^ state 

Has felt the worst severity of &te : 

Not that barbarian hands her lasces broke, 

And bowed her hang^hty head beneath their yoke ; 

Not that her palaces to earth are thrown. 

Her cities desert, and her fields unsown ; 

But that her ancient spirit is decayed. 

That sacred wisdom from her bounds is fled. 

That there the source of science flows no more. 

Whence its rich streams supplied the world before." 

After a short pause, Signer C. L. desired me 
to turn to the right, and to finish the examination 
we had so far made, in a contrary direction^ 

^^That mass, which conceals a portion of the 
north-west from our view, is the mountain of the 
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Oamaldulenses,^' said he; ''and thither pious 
recluses osed to flee for refuge from the extrava- 
gance and voluptuousness that reigned around 
them. To the north, the sight is lost in those ex- 
tensive and smiling plains, which have been de- 
nominated the Campi Elisi (Eljsian fields.) ^The 
eye, fatigued by the numerous asperities of the 
surrounding mountains, here reposes upon the 
uniformity of the champaign, whose secluded 
beauty, silence and tranquillity form a great con- 
trast to. the busier scenes beneath our feet. The 
road before us leads to Capua ; that on the right 
to Casserta, celebrated for its aqueduct and palace. 
In going thither^ you cross a delicious plain to 
Acerra, a very ancient town, and remarkable for 
its attachment to the Romans, even after the bat- 
tle of CantKBj and in the presence of Hannibal ; 
though perhaps still more so for the fertility of its 
soil, extolled by Virgil, or rather for the harmony 
of the verses which terminate in its name. 

^ Talem^mves arat Capua et yicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo, etyacuis Clanius non aequis Acerris/* 

Georg. ii. 224. 

^ *' Such is the soil of fat Campanian fields, 

Such large increase the land that joins Vesuvius, yields ; 

And such a country could Aoerra boast^ 

Till Clanius oyerflowed the unhappy coast." 

OIITOEN. 
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^^ Indeed, if ever you travel ttiither,'^ continiied 
he, ^^you will find the road beautifully embowered 
with mulberries, almonds, olives, iKiplars, and 
luxuriant vines, waving from tree to tree, over* 
topping the branches by which they are supported, 
or suspended in festoons beneath arches of ver- 
dure. 

'' Let ufl now turn our eyes towards the east. 
The first object that strikes us there is Vesuvius, 
rising in a gentle swell from the shore. Like 
Parnassus, it exhibits a double peak ; that to the 
left is Monte Somma, ^nd to the right is the vol- 
cano. 'Notwithstanding their seeming proximity, 
they are separated from each other by a «pace of 
nearly two thousaad feet — so much does distance 
deceive us! The fermer Arrives its name from a 
town that stands ^an its declivity; it is covered 
with verdure towards the north, but on the oppo- 
site side it borrows the sable aspect of its tremen- 
dous neighbour, and presents a steep, rugged, 
baTfen precipice, consumed and worn aiway by 
frequent conflagrations. A vast mountain, of a 
circular form, serves as a common base of Somma 
and of Vesuvius; this base, which is twenty*four 
Itaban miles in circuit, is adorned with woods, 
■gardens, and elegant buildings. Around its foot 
runs a continued gallery of towns and villages, — 
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such as Portici, Torre del Greco, Torre del An- 
nonciata, &c. on the sea-coast; and Ottaiano, 
Somma, Massa, &c. on the inland side. Below, 
the sea presents a new spectacle; numberless 
ships and barks plough its waves in every direc- 
tion, and white sails 'glabce and glitter, like joy- 
ous sea-birds on the wing.^ At the bottom of the 
mountain, all is bright and smiling ; for luxury, 
opulence, industry, and activity, reign there ; but 
at its top, lava,* pumice-8tones,t ashes, and 
scoria,} are piled one upon another; and every 

* Lava^ when first ejected at the time of an eruption, is a red- 
hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace of a glasshouse ; it 
runs down the sides of the mountain with irresistible fury, forming; 
rivers of liquid fire, sometimes two hundred feet in depth, and half 
a mile in breadth ; consuming; in its course whatever may ob- 
struct its progress, and dividing into different channels, according 
to the inequalities of the mountain. As it cools and hardens, it 
changes colour, and becomes greenish grey, greyish black, or 
greenish black, and is internally spotted reddish, yellowish, browns 
or grey.' — Phii, Trans, vol. ii. 

t Pimict'itofU is another volcanic production. It is extremely 
porous, of a spongy, fibrous texture, and harsh to the touch ; its 
colour is grey, tinged with brown or yellow ; it has a shining, 
pearly lustre, and is translucent on the edges, very light, some- 
times so light as to swim on water. — Phillipt^s Mineralogy. 

t Scoria^ or drost^ is that mass which is produced by melting 
metals and ores ; and when cold, it is brittle, rough, and uneven, 
somewhat like broken glass, and of a very dark colour. It is, of 
course, the usual accompaniment of volcanic eruptions. 
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thing exhibits a scene of perfect devastation* 
Lastly, above the sea appear gay Posilipo, smiling 
Porrtci, dark Vesuvius, with its wreath of smoke, 
and, farther on, the chain of the Apenines, rear- 
ing their lofty summits, covered with eternal 
snow. Sometimes, when the east wind blows on 
this coast, the column of smoke emitted from the 
volcano, inclining over the gulf, crosses it in the 
form of an arch, and again descends towards the 
region of Solfatara, in the Phlegraean Plain, as 
if to indicate that some communication subsists be- 
tween these two ' Forges of Vulcan.' 

^' It is not only the richness of this landscape,'^ 
continued he, '^ but likewise its composition, 
which deserves your notice. To the east, a vol- 
cano, commanding a fertile plain, and commanded 
itself by mountains, on which reign eternal frosts; 
to the west, another volcano,^ nearly extinguished, 
surrounded with ruins, lakes, and cultivated hills ; 
to the south, the liquid expanse, upon whose 
bosom rise delightful islands ; to the north, a 
range of beautiful fields, covered with corn, flowers, 
and fruits. Surely tt would be a difficult task for 
the most active imagination to form, even in idea, 
a picture combining more beauties, more objects, 

* SoUatara. 
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more contrasts,— graceful, gltoomy, smiliag, itnpoaiDg,. 
terriie, and admirable ! 

^ But let as follow the coast round to the south- 
east, and we shall discover what it is that gives 
the most thrilling interest to the scene. There, 
my friend, once stood the celebrated cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Alas ! such is tiie 
evanescent nature of all sublunary possessions, 
they were ingulphed in one day by the dreadful 
eruption to which Pliny fell a victim. Portici i& 
situated immediately above the spot where Her- 
culaneum was recently discovered ; and the pre- 
sent town of Torre del Annonciata stands upon 
a rich plain, raised and fertilized by the verj ashesi 
which buried the unfortunate Pompeii. 

'*But before we explore the ruins of these 
recently excavated and most interesting cities, we 
mu&t visit Vesuvius, as the increasing heat of the 
weaiher may in a short time render such an 
excursion, if delayed, extremely inconvenient. I 
have therefore engaged guides, with mules, to 
meet us at four o'clock to-morrow morning, whea 
we will commence the ascent." 



CHAPTER II. 



'« The fluid lake that works below, 
Bitumen, sulphur^ salt, and iron acam, 
Heaves up its boilings tide. The laboring mount 
Is torn with agonizing throes. At once, 
Forth from its side disparted, blazing pours 
A mighty riyer : burning in prone waves, 
That glimmer through the night, to yonder plain. 
Divided there, a hundred torrent-streams. 
Each ploughing up its bed, roll dreadful on,. 
Resistless. Villages, and woods, and rocks. 
Fall flat before their sweep. The region round, 
Where myrtle-walks and groves of golden firuit 
Rose fair ; where harvest wav'd in all its pride ; 
And where the vineyard spread its purple store, 
Maturing into nectar ; now despoil'd 
Of herb, leaf, fruit, or flower, from end to end,. 
Lies buried under fire, a glowing sea." 

MALLXT. 

About four o^cIock on the morning of the 
19th, according to the arrangement of the pre- 
ceding evening, we mounted our mules, and be* 
gan the ascent of Vesuvius.^ • Our road lay through 
orange groves and extensive vineyards; and it 
wa« a pleasant sight to see the dressers of the. 

3* 
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▼ine standing on ladders, that leaned against the 
ehns, and gathering the rich grapes ; while women 
and children, with their baskets half filled, here 
and there reposing beneath its festoons of foliage, 
completed the beautjr of the picture. The coun- 
try was interspened with towns and villages, and 
white and crowded dwelHngs, erected upon the 
lavas of various eruptions ; and, alttiough the path 
was in some parts ragged, bestrewn with stones 
and cinders, our PfS^^iei^t qaules, bi^ng accustomed 
to it, jHirpued thejr way wi&out dtficulfy, and 
teft us at liberty to enjoy the grand and majestic 
scenes around us. But, notwithstanding their 
smiling appearance, I could scarcely refrain from 
melancholy feelings, not altogether free from- 
apprehensions about the future, on reflecting, 
&at, beneatii a soil so fertile and so richly cultivated, 
numerous edifices, gardens, villas, and towns, had 
been swallowed up. 

My friend participated in the mournful sensations 
occasioned by such a train of thought. 

"We cannot buj regret," said he, "tfiat so: 
beaaittfttl a country as Italy undoubtedly is, pos- 
sessing all the advantages of a fine situation, 
heahhy climate, and~ unclouded atmosphere, 
should be liable to such drawbacks and convul- 
sions of nature., But experience perpetually 
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teaches us, that we most not expect, in 
world, eBJoymeiits free from allojr ; and at is our 
duty to subnttt wittiout repisHig, to the deciees of 
an unening Provideoee, which are, {lei^ape, 
intefMled to recaH a people, too BHich inclined to 
vice and immorality, from the errors of their wa js, 
fnad tQ quicken then to m sense of duty, by re- 
minding them that the objects upon which they 
etppear to place their a0ectiops are not sufficiently 
substantial to be produetive of permanent happi- 
ness." 

■ 

Hanng proceeded without any material ob- 
struction for a coDsiderable way, we at length ar- 
rived at the Atrio dei Cavalli (horse-court,) so 
called because the traveller is obliged to dismount 
and leave his horse there till his return, as the 
summit <^ the mountain must be ascended on 
fi>ot. We therefore tied up our mules, and 
scrambled over huge blocks of lava, and up the 
toilsome and slippery ascent. Here all verdure 
ceases ; the whole region exhibits a scene of de- 
vastation, and rivers of lava extend in wide 
black lines over the surface on every side. This 
part has the shape of a truncated cone ; it is 
formed almost entirely of ashes of a light grey 
colour, and is extremely difficult of ascent, as it 
yields under the pressure of the foot,, so that one 
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step out 6f three may be considered as lost* The 
guides, however, afford every assistance, and, by 
means of a leather strap thrown over their shoul- 
ders, relieve the traveller not a little in his ex- 
ertions. On arriving at the summit, we found 
ourselves on a narrow ledge of burnt earth, or 
cinders, with the crater of the volcano opening 
beneath our feet. The size of this orifice varies 
at almost every eruption; but it was then about 
a mile and a half in circumference, and probably 
about one hundred and fifty feet in depth; its 
eastern border being considerably higher than the 
western* The sides are formed of scorias, ashes^ 
and cinders, with some rocks of lava intermini- 
gled ; they shelve in a steep declivity, enclosing 
at the bottom a flat space of about three-quarters 
of a mile in circumferenccr We descended some 
way ; but observing that the least motion or noise 
brought great quantities of ashes and stones roll>^ 
ing together down the sides, and beiAg called 
back by our guides, who assured us that it would 
be dangerous to proceed farther, or even to re- 
main longer in our present station, we reascended. 
We had been near enough to the bottom, however, 
to observe, thai it seemed to be a sort of crust of 
brown burnt earth, resembling hardened tufa, and 
that a little on one side there were two orifices,, like 
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funnels joined together, forming a double crater, 
from whence ascended a vapour so thin as to be 
but just perceptible. 

On reaching the summit again, a little before 
seven o^clock, we found a strong wind had risen 
from the east, and were glad to wrap our cloaks 
around us, whilst we sat upon a heap of scorias on 
the highest point of the cone, to contemplate the 
widely extended prospect. 

Vesuvius is about three thousand six hundred 
feet in height: the scene which is beheld from 
itsr summit, though much more extensive, is very 
similar to that ( have already described as- seen 
from the terrace which encfrcles the dwelHng 
of my friend, Signox C.^ L«v but the most in- 
teresting object, in my opinion, is the moun- 
tain itself, torn to pieces by a series of con- 
vulsions, and strewed with its own ruins. The 
valley, or deep dell, which I have already de- 
scribed as winding between the two summits, 
is a desolate hollow, formed entirely of calcined 
stones, cinders, and ashes ; and it resembles a vast 
subterranean forge, the rocky roof of which has 
given way, and admitted light from above. Hence 
it is conjectured, that it is part of the interior 
of the mountain ; and that the ridge which 
borders it, or the Monte Somma, is the remnant 
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of the exterior or original surface, -so much cele- 
brated for its fertility and beauty previous to the 
year 79 of the Christian aera. " It is indeed pro- 
bable," observes Mr. Eustace, "that the throes 
and convulsions of the mountain in that first 
tremendous explosion may have totally shattered 
its upper parts ; while the vast ejection of ashes, 
cinders, ignited stones, and melted minerals, must 
have left a large void in its centre. One entire 
side of the mountain seems to have been con- 
sumed or scattered around on this occasion, while 
the other remains in Monte Somma. The cavity 
thus formed was filled up in part by the matter 
ejected in subse(pent eruptions, and gradually 
raised into the present cone, which, however, 
varies its shape with every new agitation, and in- 
creases or diminishes according to the quantity 
of materials thrown out by the mountain.'' But 
I will defer any minute account relative to the 
eruptions of Vesuvius, which have been very nu- 
merous since that to which I have already alluded 
(the first recorded in history, in the reign of 
Titus, and well described by Pliny the Younger, 
in two well-known epistles to Tacitus, the his- 
torian,) until I have to mention them more 
particularly in reference to the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Desolated and ra<- 
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taged as the vicinity of Vesuvius has been for 
many centuries, it appears natural to imagine 
that it must have been forsaken by its inhabitants 
and consigned to the genius of fire and desolation^ 
as his own peculiar territory ; and, indeed, when 
the devastating effects of each successive erup- 
tion are considered, one is astonished to see 
delightful villas placed in their windings, luxu- 
riant vineyards waving over their borders, and 
towns springing up in the very midst of their har- 
dened lavas. But, such is the richness of the soil, 
such the fertility of the land, and such the beauty 
of the situation, that its inhabitants still regard it 
as a favourite resort, without allowing the antici- 
pation of future evil to interrupt their enjoyment, 
notwithstanding our suppositions that the melan- 
choly experience of past ages might have deterred 
them from settling on a spot liable to so terrible a 
calamity. 

*^ Man builds, and time destroys ; man labours oni 
As if that slow consuming power to mock, 
And the dire throes that, ever and anon, 
Shake the great frame of nature, and unlock 
Her solid joints with unexpected shock, 
Deter him not : his labour he renews, 
Even though the force that lifts the fluid rock. 
In molten streams, a moment may diffuse 
O'er all that with an eye of pride or love he views." 
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After having spent an hour or two in examin- 
ing the cone, or upper part of the mountain, we 
descended with great ease and rapidity, as the 
ashes, yielding to the pressure of our feet, pre- 
vented slipping and enabled us to quicken our 
pace without danger. Having again reached the 
Atrio dei davalli, we refreshed ourselves with 
some dates, oranges, and pomegranates, being 
amused in die mean time with the sound of a bag- 
pipe, played by a shepherd, who was tending some 
goats, as they browsed on the coarse herbage of 
the wide mountain plain. We then {proceeded 
towards a bed of lava, ejected in a recent eruption, 
whose appearance was very different from what 
we had observed from the summit. There it 
resembled long stripes of newly furrowed land; 
here it was like the surface of a dark muddy 
stream, convulsed by a hurricane, and frozen in 
a state of agitation; presenting rough broken 
masses tolling over each other, with a huge fragment 
rising here and there among the rest, like a 
wave distorted by the tempest and congealed in its 
faU. 

We continued our descent, and reached Por- 
tici, just at the foot of the mountain, about twelve 
o'clock. This little town is the depository of the 
numberless articles and valuable antiquities thai 
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hare been recently collected from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, where they had lain buried, at the 
depth of seventy feet, for the space of seventeen 
hundred years. 

But before I enter into a particular detail of 
the present state of these celebrated cities, or of 
the recent excavations, which have been made 
among them, their accidental discovery, Sic» it 
seems necessary to say something nM>re of their 
situation, and of the catastrophe which, in one 
short day, laid waste their fields and gardens, en- 
veloped their splendid villas and magnificent 
edifices, and buried in one common tomb people 
of every rank and of every age. 

The numerous settlements of the Greeks in 
Italy received the name of Magna Graecta, be- 
cause their mother country was of a size consider- 
ably less than that in which they were planted ; 
among these were nearly all the cities in the 
province of Campania, including Naples, and also 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which are supposed 
to boast a foundation coeval with Hercules 
himself, three thousand and fifty years ago, or 
twelve hundred and fifty before the Christian aera.* 

* Dionysius HalicarnasseBsis conjectures that the epocha of 

the foundation of Herculaneum may be referred to sixty years 

}nSon the war of Troy, or about one thousand three huai)t^«^i^<' 

4 
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Hefculaneum was situated on a point of l^nd^. 
stretching into the Gulf of Naples, about two 
miles distant from that city, near the spot where 
the modern towns of Portici and Resina, and the 
royal palace by which they are separated, now 
stand. The neck of land, on which it was built, 
formed a small harbour. Hence the appellation 
of HerctUi Porticum (the small haven of Hercules,) 
sometimes given to Herculaneum, and hence too, 
in all probability, the modern name of Portici. 

Pompeii was situated about fourteen miles from 
Naples, on the road to Nocera ; and it is said to 
owe its name to the triumphal pomp in which 
Hercules led his captives along the coast, after 
his conquest of Spain. It was probably situated 
on an arm of the sea, and served as a port for 
the inland towns ; which inlet of the sea has been 
filled up by successive eruptions, besides that 
which destroyed the town ; for the matter which 
covered both Herculaneum and Pompeii, when 
discovered, bore evident marks that six eruptions 
had taken their course over that which laid im- 
mediately above them, and was the cause of their 
destruction. 

This province, more than any^ other part of 

ibrty-two yean before Christ; and therefore that it lasted ab^ut 
one thotlsand four hundred years. 
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Magna GraBcia, was always celebrated for the 
studious and successful cultivation of the arts and ^ 
sciences. The two cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ranked next to Naples in every respect, 
as places of considerable note ; they had their 
public theatres, with every other attendant of 
great population, splendour, opulence, and gene- 
ral prosperity ; and^ became, in common with all 
the rest of Campania, the elegant and favourite 
resort of the Romans, for the different purposes 
of health, retirement, luxury, and literary ease* 
In the ninth year of Nero's reign, they expe- 
rienced a most formidable shock from an earth- 
quake, which is not the unfrequent forerunner of 
any violent volcanic eruption. Nor had they 
altogether recovered from the effects of this cala- 
mity, by their own exertions and the aid of im- 
perial munificence, when a second catastrophe, of 
a different nature, but equally unexpected, and 
still more awful in its effects, consigned them both 
to the most complete oblivion. 

This catastrophe was the great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, which happened on the 24th of 
August, A. D. 79, in the second year of the reign 
of that excellent Emperor, Titus Vespasian. 
Herculaneum was almost instantaneously buried 
under a mass of lava and volcanic matter, to the* 
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depth of twenty-four feet. Pompeii, being at a 
greater distance from the mountain, was over- 
whelmed principally with a shower of ashes, and 
not in any place to more than half the depth of 
the other city. But the fate of both was sudden 
and inevitable ; and yet it appears that almost all 
the inhabitants, and, what is an equally surprising 
circumstance, more of the Herculaneans than the 
Pompeians escaped. Before I refe^* to Pliny's 
account of so memorable an event, it may be 
proper to remark, that, previous to this eruption, 
Vesuvius had presented a scene of beauty, abun- 
dance, and fertility, heing covered with villas and 
enUvened by population; and that, althou^ the 
form and soil of the mountain in one particular 
spot seemed to denote the traces of some former 
explosion, yet no extant memorial of any kind has 
recorded it. 
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" Monstrantar Veseva juga, atque in yertice simuno 
Depaati flammis scopuli, iraotusque raina 
Mods circom, atque Mtaa. fiitia oertantia saya. 
Nee non Misenum senrantem Idea aepulchro 
14'omina, et Herculeos yidet ipso littore Baulos." 

BILIVS ITAUCUS, lib. 12. 

I HAVE already casually referred to the fatal 
accident, which happened to Pliny, at the time of 
the dreadful eruption of 79. But before I allude 
more particularly to that event, it appears desir- 
able to give some little account of this celebrated 
naturalist and indefatigable scholar, who sacri- 
ficed his life to his curiosity during that awful catas- 
trophe. 

Few towns have contributed more largely to 
the reputation of Roman literature, or have been 
more fertile in the production of genius, taste, 
and knowledge, than Verona. Among the rest 
of the illustrious writers to whom it gave birth, 
Caiuft Plinius Secundus, surnamed Pliny the 
Elder,^ shone as a star of the first magnitude, dif- 

4* 
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fasiog lustre and bri^tness around the place of 
his nativity. . He was descended from a noble 
family, and born in the year A. D. 23. He was 
courted and admired by the Emperors Vespasian 
and Titus, both of whom cultivated his acquaint- 
ance, and honoured him with their intimacy and 
friendship. He was not only an accomplished 
scholar, an illustrious philosopher, and an inde- 
fatigable naturalist, but a gallant soldier and an 
enlightened politician, equally conspicuous in the 
camp and in the cabinet. 

'^In summer," observes his nephew and name- 
sake, Pliny the Younger, '^he always began his 
studies as soon as it was night,* and in winter 

* '* The distributioD of time among the Romans was eztremelj 
different from the method in nse among us. They measured the 
night into four equal parts, which they called toeUehet^ each con- 
taining the space of three hours ; and part of these they devoted 
either to the pleasures of the table «ir to study. The natural day 
they divided into twelve hours, the first beginning with sunrise, 
and the la^ ending with sunset ; by which means their hours 
were of unequal length, varying according to the different sea- 
sons of the year. The time for business began with sunrise, and 
conttnued to the fifth hour, being, that of dinner, which with them 
was only a slight repast. From thence to the seventh hour was 
a time of repose ; a custom which still prevails in Italy. The 
eighth hour was employed in bodily exercises ; after which they 
constanUy bathed, and then went to supper."— Jtfe/mo/A't Trans^ 
lotion •/ tfu Ltttert of Pliny. 
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generally at one in th^ morning, but never later 
than twOy and often at midnight. Sometimes, 
without closii^ his book, he would recline on the 
couch, take a short repose, and then resume his 
favourite employment with renewed ardour, and 
with an assiduity peculiar to himself, and, pro- 
bably unpaiulieied. Before day-break, he used 
to wait on Vespasian, who likewise chose tiiat 
season for transacting his business; and when he 
had finished the affairs which the Bmperor com- 
mitted to his charge, he returned home again to 
his studies. After a short and slight repast, at 
noon, according to the custom of the Romans,* 
he would, at least daring the summer months, 
frequently repose in the portico surrounding his 
villa, for the sake of enjoying the sunshine, 
though never without a person to read to him in 
the meantime ; and he always kept a little memo- 
randum-book by his side, for the purpose of mak- 
ing extracts and observations — ^for it was a favour- 
ite axiom with him, that 'no book was so bad 
but something might be learnt from it.' When- 
ever he rode out in his chariot, he was accom- 
panied by an amanuensis, who, in the winter, 
always wore a particular sort .of warm gloves, 
that the severity of the weather might not occa- 

* See the procedin; note. 
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sion any interruption to bis studies ; and having, 
on one occasion, observed his nephew walking 
without a book in his hand, he censured him for 
misspending his time; observing, that ^he might 
employ those hours to more advantage.' '' 

Although his life was comparatively short (for 
he died at the age of fifty-six,) and although he 
was constantly occupied with the duties of his 
important and public situations, he was a very 
voluminous writer; and when we consider that 
he was incessantly engaged in some active service' 
of the state, we are astonished at the industry 
which enabled him to compose so many volumes 
on such diversified and abstruse subjects. Of all 
his multifarious productions, however, none bat 
his " Natural Nistory," in thirty-seven books, 
have been handed down to us ; but this presents a 
lasting proof of the accuracy and diligence of its 
learned author, of the extent of his investigations, 
and the comprehensiveness of his genius. It 
treats of the earth, the stars, the heavens ; wind, 
rain, hail; minerals, trees, flowers, and plants; 
birds, beasts, and fishes; medicines, commerce, 
and navigation; and contains also a description 
of every place on the globe, then discovered; a 
history of the rise and progress of the liberal and 
mechanical arts; and of the origin of customs:. 
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in short, so extensile and diversified is the infor- 
mation it comprises, that the name of an Universal 
Encyclopaedia may be not unaptly bestowed upon 
it. Pliny is happy in his descriptions as a natu- 
ralist; he writes with force and energy; and 
although it must be acknowledged that his con- 
jectures and ideas are occasionally unfounded, 
yet he possesses that fertility of imagination and 
vivacity of expression, which are requisite to treat 
a subject with propriety, and to render a history 
of nature pleasing, interesting, and, above all, 
instructive; and his admirable work, although 
as variegated in appearance as nature itself, 
always depicts her in her most engaging attire, 
and is calculated to impart at once information and 
delight. 

The death of this profound and indefatigable 
scholar was occasioned by a catastrophe which, 
as it involved at the same time a most beliutiful 
country in ruin and devastation, and buried the 
populous cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, is 
fraught with peculiar interest. > The account of 
it is, as I have already observed, recorded in a 
pathetic and animated manner, by his nephew 
and namesake, Pliny the Younger, in a letter to 
his friend Tacitus ; and from that letter I extract 
the following particulars : — 
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Pliny was residing at Misenum, in the Gul^ 
of Naples, where he commanded a iquadron of 
the Roman fleet, being appointed by Titus to 
that station; when, on the 24th of August, in 
the year 79, about the seventh hour of the daj,^ 
or one o^clock in the afternoon, his sister, Pliny 
the Younger's mother, desired him to observe a 
cloud, of a very unusual size and shape. He had 
just returned from taking the benefit of the sun ; 
and, having bathed himself in cold water and 
taken a slight repast, had retired to his study* 
He, however, rose immediately, and repaired to 
an eminence in the vicinity of the town, in hopes 
of gaining a more distinct view of this very un- 
common appearance. It was not at that distance 
discernible from what mountain this cloud issued^ 
but it was afterwards found to ascend from Mount 
Vesuvius. Pliny the Younger, who likewise 
observed the cloud, informs us, that its shape 
resembled that of a pine-tree, shooting up to 
a great height in the form of a trunk, and extend- 
ing itself at the top into many branches. It 
sometimes appeared bright, and sometimes dark 
and spotted, according as it was more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, as might be expected, 
excited Pliny's philosophical curiosity ; and, 
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regardless of danger, be resolved, if possible, to 
take a neaA* view of it. Jie therefore ordered a 
ligbt vessel to be prepared, mtending to ssdl 
towards it, in order to pbserve, with greater 
accuracy, the different ajtpearances it might 
assume. Bat just as he W|ls leaving' the house, 
he received a ndte from Rectina, the wife of his 
friend Bassus, who^ was in the utmost alarm at the 
imminent danger which threatened her; for, her 
villa being situated at the foot of Mount Vesu- 
vius, there was no mode of escaping but hj sea, 
-and she earnestly intreated him to come to her 
assistance. Actuated, therefore, by the benevo- 
lent desire o[ rescuing those whose habitations 
were situated contiguous to the mountain (for the 
villas stood extremely thick upon that beautiful 
coast,) in addition to the wish of gratiij|bg his 
curiosity, he immediately ordered the galleys* to 
put to sea, and went himself on board, with the 
intention of assisting, not only Rectina, but s^e- 
ral others; and although hastening towards'^ 
scene of terror, from which every one else endea- 
voured to flee with the utmost precipitation, he 
steered his course with so much calmness, and 
such admirable presence of mind, as to be able to 
make and dictate his observations on the figure 
and motion of that* portentous cloud. He soon^ 
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however,* found himself in a critical sitaation; for 
as they, approaahed Jhe mountain, Ae cinders, 
^hich became tiiieker and hotter in proportion as 
^they advanced, fell, into the vessel, toge&er 
with pumice-stones «nd hlack pieces of bunung 
.rock. The shtf own^s of Ihe sea, too, occasioned, 
perhaps, l>y the agitation »ana streli of the earth, 
^ve them apprehensiona o£ t)eiBg grounded ; 
and, thus sgVroun^ by dangers on every %ide, 
PUqr ^topped for a moqpielit to deliberate m^ether 
he should or should not comply with the earnest 
exhortations of his pilot, who besought him to 
turn back, and withdraw himself from tilie 
imminent peril to which he stood exposed. But 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge, and his ardent 
desire of beholding one of the most wonderful 
pben<^pena of nature, triumphed over his appre- 
iM^ions, and he unfortunately disregarded his 
pilot's- advice. "Fortune,'' said he, "befriends 
th# brave. Carry me to Pomponianus." They 
^refore changed their course, and turned to 
SlabisB (which stood on or near the site of Cas- 
tell a Mare, a place that still bears its name, at 
least in ecclesiastical proceedings and records, 
and is about three miles from Pompeii,) where 
Pomponianus then was. Having reached the 
shore, he found his friend in the greatest conatet 
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nation, with vessels ready, and his baggage on 
board, intmding to put to sea as soon as the wind 
should change, should the danger at all increase. 
He embraced him with tenderness, encouraging 
and exhorting him to keep up his spirits ; and, in 
order the more effectually to dissipate his fears, 
desired, with an air of unconcern, the baths to 
be prepared; and, after having bathed and joined 
him at the supper table, with apparent and well- 
dissembled cheerfulness, he retired to rest. In the 
mean time, flames ascended from various parts of 
the mountain, and spreading wide, and towering 
to a great height, exhibited a tremendous confla- 
gration, the glare and horror of which were not a 
little increased by the gloomy darkness that reigned 
around. 

In the midst of this dreadful scene, the philo- 
sopher enjoyed profound repose ; but the ashes 
and pumice-stone, which had begun to fall some 
hours before, now showered* down in such quan- 
tities as almost to fill the court adjoining his 
apartment,! and it was, therefore thought proper 

'^ This shower, which seems to have contiDaed aU night, and 
daring part of the morning (Jam diet alibi, iUic nnx omntftta noc 
iibuinigriordemiorque,) was probably that which overwhehned 
Pompeii, as it ceased shortly after, and with it the agitations of 
the mountain. 

t ^^ The TiUas of the amcients were not on« uniform pile pf 

5 
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to awaken him; as, had he continued longer 
undistarbed, the passage would have been totally 
interrupted, and his escape consequently rendered 
impossible. He immediately got up, and went 
to Pomponianus, who, with the rest of his com- 
pany, had not been sufficiently unconcerned to 
think of repose. The court of the house was filled 
with ashes, and the building was so much shaken 
with repeated shocks of earthquake, that it ap- 
peared torn from its foundations, and the walls 
threatened every moment to fall in, and to crush 
them under their ruins. On the other hand, 
the calcined stones and cinders fell in large 
showers in the open fields, and threatened de- 
struction. 

In this alarming predicament, surrounded by 
dangers on every side, and without the apparent 
probability of ^cape, they consulted together, as 
to what was best to be done ; and, having weighed 
the different hazards to which they must, in either 
case, be unavoidably exposed, they resolved to flee 
to the fields, as the least dangerous of the two 
alternatives. They therefore sallied forth at the 
break of day, having covered their heads with 

building, GODtained under the same roof; but each apartment was 
distinct and separate from the rest, though opening into one com- . 
mon OQurt.— C«/ett'« FiUtu of tki Ancients illustrated. 
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pQlows, bound down with napkins, &8 their 
whole defence against the storms of stones which 
fell aroand them. They were presently, notwith* 
standing the time of day, involved in nocturnal 
darkness, and almost unable to distinguish each 
other in the frightful gloom. This darkness was, 
however, occasionally illumined by the vivid 
flames, which darted in long flashes from the cra- 
ter of the mountain. They bent their course 
towards the shore, in order to discover whether 
there would be any probability of escape by put- 
ting out to sea, but its agitated surface forbade the 
attempt. 

M They stood and lookM agh&it apon the deqp t— 
There iMrw no wind in hear'n — end yet the weTes 
Seem'd striTing with e tempest; ponderoiiflly 
They swell'd aloft, and shook their foamy heads : 
Now sank in hollows ; now tog;ether dash'd. 
And spit the whizzing;' spray on high : this way 
One instant roU'd, then backward ; not like seas, 
StiU bowingto the impulse of the wind. 
With onward rise and iaU ; but to and firo, 
Tossing; and reeling, as th' Almighty hand 
Had smitten underneath their rocky bed. 
And made th' abysses tremble and leap up. 
Heavily rock'd the anchored barks— 4heir masts 
Dash'd on alternate sides the brine : — ^the prow 
Now seem'd to bore into the gul^now mounted, 
And the broad stem descended — over afl 
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Ten thousand lightnings shook their blazing brands^ 
Making the waves seem flames ; and with the clash - 
And hiss of charging billows, join'd the roar 
Of nerer-dying thunders."* 

At length, Pliny, almost suflFocated by the thick 
vapours that issued from the mountain, and which 
were every moment increasing, threw himself on 
the ground, and called for a draught of cold water^ 
which he swallowed with avidity, when imme- 
diately the flames, and a strong sulphureous smell, 
the constant forerunner of them, dispersed the 
rest of the company, all of whom were eager to 
consult their personal safety by flight, the care of 
each individual being in this extremity concen- 
trated in himself. Pliny likewise made an attempt, 
but unsuccesfuUy, to escape. He raised himself 
up, with the assistance of two of his servants, 
but was instantly sufibcated by the noxious va- 
pours which accompanied the clouds of smoke 
that issued from the abyss. On the third day 
subsequent to this melancholy event, his body 
was found eptire, and without any marks of vio- 
lence upon it, exactly in the same posture in 
which he fell, to all appearance only wrapped 
in a profound sleep: alas! it was the sleep of 
death ! 

* Atherstone's Last D^jfs of Herculaneum» 
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But let US turn from Pliny, and survey the 
awful phenomenon that was, in the mean time, 
spreading desolation through the country, and filling 
every bosom with wo and consternation. 

That portentous cloud, the form, of which had^^ 
on the preceding evening, bore some resemblance 
to one of those lofty pines, whose bare and 
branchless stems are crowned by a vast canopy 
of verdure, became gradually more black and 
more extensive. Suddenly, a luminous point 
appeared in the midst of the chaos ; the vapours 
became red, and impregnated with fire ; vivid 
flames illumined the air, and the substances dis- 
charged from the mouth of the volcano glowed 
with every tint, and exhibited every possible 
shade of colour. Here the flame resembled that 
of the funeral torch, there that of the most lively 
vermilion; farther off, it was white, and dazzled 
the eye with its excessive brightness ; in another 
part, it presented a murky mixture of purple and 
soot; over the centre of the mountain, the vapours 
hovered in the form of a golden cloud ; and those 
which from their distance were incapable of re- 
flecting the light, shrouded the whole scene in a 
sable veil, which, by the clashing contrast it pro- 
duced, heightened all the colours, and imparted 
double brilliancy to the phenomenon* 

5* 
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But other wonders appeared at the crater of 
the TOlcano ; sometimes showers of ignited stones 
shot upwards to an immense height, and rained 
again in heavy torrents to the earth; at others, 
showers of ashes envdoped every object* Now, 
a tuft of ardent vapours crowned the mountain, 
and emitted to a considerable distance innume- 
rable sparks; and now again, lightnings,* burst- 
ing from the bosom of die abyss> cut through the 
surrounding smoke in ttieir zig-zag course. One 
moment, the flame assumed the figure of a column, 
whose height was ttirice that of the volcano, and 
the next it spread into one immense sheet over the 
adjacent countty. 

" The artist's shop 
Was closed : the hammer of the brawny smith 
Lay on the anvil : in the silent streets 
The hoof of steed was heard not : 'neatfa its shed 
The wtiiiling car slept on its noiseless wheels. 
'Twaa silence all, and apprehension dai^ 
And terrible. Who walk'd abroad might hear, 
From the dos'd house, at times, the infant's scream ; 
The Yoice suppressed of boding fear, like his 
Whofitroggletfin an agonizing dream : 
AnoD the deep- and solema tenes of prayer ; 

« 

* la the Toloanic language of the country, this sort of zig*3ag 
lightning is called /mflt, and is the constant attendant on the 
most yiolisnt eruptioni. 
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And th«Q the miaglAd ham of many toni^eB, 
In earnest talk, jet soften'd doim aa though 
They told of murders. From a dow-op'd door, 
A pale and shrinking figure came at times. 
With wild and gleaming eye a moment tum'd 
Up to the pitehy firmament ; then back 
In haste withdrew, and with such gentle hand 
Aa his who fears to wake an enemy. 
The portal clos'd again. 

♦ **««« 4( 

* * * It * * lit 

Terror was orer all men : what to fear 
They Bcaroely knew ; yet to the stoutest heart 
The panic shudd'ring crept ; and in the brain 
Of wisest man work'd dire imaginings, 
And shapeless horrors.^'* 

Yes: aDxiety was depicted in eveiy counte*^ 
nance ; fathers were heard calling to their chil- 
dren; Children begging the assistance of their pa- 
rents ; and the very air resoanded with the cries of 
anguish and distress. 

'^ All wanted aid ! But there was none to help." 

Some wished to die from the very fear of dy- 
ing ; some lifted their hands to heaven, and im- 
plored mercy ; but the greater part ims^ined that 
the last and eternal night was come, and that the 

* Atherftone'i 1^1 Z>«^isrflern«l(viftan. 
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world was about to be dissolved, and reduced into 
that chaos from which it origiuallj sprang. 

Meantime, the sides of the mountain became 
incapable of containing the melted 'substances 
which rose and pressed against them. A dread- 
ful noise, resembling that of the loudest ttiunder, 
with incessant reports, like those from a nume- 
rous heavy artillery, accompanied by a continued 
hollow murmur, similar to that of the roaring of 
the ocean during a storm, announced an eruption 
at hand. In a moment, rivers of red-hot liquid 
lava burst from the crater, and rushed down the 
sides of the mountain with impetuous velocity, 
increasing in breadth as they advanced, and form- 
ing torrents of burning fire. The strongest trees 
disappeared before them, like feeble blades of 
grass before the scythe of the mower; groves, 
gardens, villas, palaces, temples, towns, and 
cities, were overwhelmed by the fiery deluge ; 
and within the course of twelve or twenty hours, 
at the utmost, the very spot upon which they re- 
cently stood had undergone, so complete a change as 
to be no longer recognised. 

At length, however, the dreadful darkness 
faded, and disappeared before the radiance of 
day ; the sun darted his morning beams ; the fire 
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grew pale ; the vapours became white ; the roar- 
ing sounds were hushed ; and there remained nothing 
but the singular appearance of a mountain moving 
by its own efforts. 

But what pencil can trace the horrors of 
the surrounding scene ? — What pen can describe 
them? The meadows, so lately gay and smiling 
— ^the valleys, clothed with verdure — the orange 
groves, mulberry plantations, and extensive vine- 
yards, that had recently presented a scene of 
beauty and abundance — the favourite retreats of 
some of the greatest men of which antiquity can 
boast — ^the villages and towns, which, only a few 
days before, had been enlivened by population — 
and even Herculaneum and Pompeii themselves, 
were buried in this ocean of fire. Yes ! these cele-^ 
brated cities, whose walls had so lately resounded 
with the voices of festivity and mirth — ^upon whose 
wheel-worn streets a continual succession of carts 
and wagons had recently passed to and fro, 
laden with the richest productions of the earth — 
whose shops and houses had re-echoed but a few 
hours before with the busy hum of many voices— 
whose magnificent temples and lofty columns had 
proudly reared the sculptured frieze and noble 
cupola — ^whose beautiful colonnades and immense 
amphitheatre had long bid defiance to the devas^ 
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tatiog hand of time, were almost momentaiilj 
consigned to total oblivion during the long night 
of seventeen centuries ! Such is the instability of all 
human possessions ! Such the uncertainty of every 
sublunary joy ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



^ Hie loom Herculeo nomine cIuub erat, 
Cuncta jacent flammis et tristi mersa fityilla." 

Mart. 

Neither Herculaneum nor Pompeii was dis- 
covered again till the long period of one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-four years had elapsed. 
Their names and catastrophe were too well re- 
corded to be forgotten; but their site, though 
marked out by the ancients with tolerable precisioo, 
wad a subject of debate among the learned, till an 
accident determined the controversy. 

At an inconsiderable distance from the royaf 
palace of Portici, sad close to the sea-side, the 
Prince D^Elbeuf, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, inhabited an el^nt villa. In the year 1713, 
wishing to procure a supply of water, he employ^ 
ed some lal^iirers to dig a well' in the garden, 
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through the deep crust of lava on which the man- 
sion itself had been reared. After having com* 
pletelj pierced through it, they came to a stratum 
of dry mud,"^ and presently struck upon a statue, 
on the benches of a theatre. The prince, being 
informed of the circumstance, and continuing the 

* This circumstanee precisely agrees with the tradition relative 
to Herculaneum, that it was in the first instance overwhelmed 
'by a stratum of hot mud, which was immediately followed by a 
wide stream of lava. ** It appears," observes Sir William Hamil- 
ton (^PhU, Trans, vol. Izi,) ** that the matter which covers the 
ancient town of Herculaneum is not the produce of one erup>- 
tion only ; for there are evident marks that the matter of six 
eruptions has taken its course over that which lies immediately 
above the town, and which was the cause of its destruction, 
^hese strata are either of lava or burnt matter, with veins of good 
soil between them. The stratum of erupted matter that imme- 
diately covers the town, and with which the theatre and most of 
the houses was fiUed, is not of that foul vitrified matter called 
lava, but of a sort of soft stone, composed of pumice, ashes, and 
b nrnt matter. It is exactly of the same nature with what ii called 
the Naplti stone ; the Italians distinguish it by the name of tufa^ 
and it is in general use for building. This matter, when it first 
issued from Vesuvius and covered Herculaneum, was, I conceive, 
in the state of liquid mud." 

In proof of this opinion, the above writer remarks, that he saw 
the head of an antique statue dug out of this matter, within the 
theatre of Herculaneum ; the impression of whose face was so 
deeply sunk in the tufa, that it might serve as a mould ibr a cast 
in plaster of Paris, being in a state of perfect preservation. 

* See note, page 10. 
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excavations, discovered various statues and pillars, 
and even a whole temple, of the finest marble, 
adorned with statues. What a feast for the an- 
tiquary ! 

But the Neapolitan government quickly inter- 
posed, and suspended all farther excavations, for 
the space of twenty years ; at the expiration of 

** This soft matter," he continues, *' has been the means of pre- 
serving the pictures, manuscripts, busts, utensils, and other an- 
tique remains, which have been recovered out of Herculaneum, 
from utter destruction. For, if any of the sis succeeding erup- 
tions had happened previous to this, and the red-hot liquid lava 
of which thej consisted, had flowed into the open city, it would 
have filled 'every street, scorched up every combustible substance 
with intense heat, involving the houses, and all they contained, 
in one solid rock of lava, undistinguishable and for ever insepara- 
ble from it. The eruption, which buried the city in cinders, earth, 
and ashes, has, in some measure, preserved it from the more de> 
structive effects of the fiery torrents, which have since over- 
whelmed it. When we consider that the intervals which elapsed 
between those eruptions, were sufficiently long to allow a soil to 
be formed upon the hardened lava of earth ; that a new town 
(Portici) has been actually built on the lava of the last eruptiofh, 
and that the ancient city is from seventy to one hundred feet 
below the present surface of the earth, we must acknowledge it 
more surprising that any, than so few, of its ornaments have been 
preserved. At the beginning of the last century, any body would 
have imagined that the busts, statues, and pictures of Hercula- 
neum had not a much better chance than the persons they 
represent, of appearing again within a few years upon the surface 
o( this globe.'* 
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which time, instead of satisfjing the p^Wic curio- 
sitj, and doing itself immortal honour by pur* 
chasing the villa and buildings above, and laying 
open the whole city below, it bought the ground ; 
and, with characteristic stupidity, resolved to 
cover it with a palace (now called the royal palace 
of Portici.) The excavations were, indeed, con- 
tinued occasionally, but negligently, and rather 
for the purpose of profit than the desire of grati- 
fying liberal curiosity; though sufficient, it is 
true, to procure such a supply of the treasures 
of antiquity as to constitute a rare and valuable 
museum, one well deserving the epithet of unique. 
As it was considered too arduous a task to at- 
tempt to remove the covering of kva entirely, 
the King of Spain, who was then seated upon 
the Neapolitan throne, contented himself with 
cutting galleries to the principal buildings, and 
causing the extent of one or two of them to be 
cleared. However, a basilica, two temples, and 
a theatre were successively discovered, and strip- 
ped of their numerous pillars and statues. Streets 
were, observed, paved and flawed on the sides, 
and private houses, and even monuments, were 
explored. A prodigious number of statues of 
bronze of different sizes, pillars of marble and 
alabaster, paintings, and mosaics, together with 

6 
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busts, alt^Hy inscriptions, and other omaaiental 
appendages of wealth and luxury; many, entire 
and in high preservation ; others, fractured and 
damaged; have been drawn from the edifices of 
this subterranean city, and give a high idea of its 
opulence. They are now arranged in a wing of 
the Palace of Portici, which is appropriated to 
the purpose of a museum ; and, in addition to the 
relics already named, we may add an entire as- 
sortment of the domestic, musical, chirui^cal, and 
agricultural instruments used by the ancients *, 
tripods of elegant form and exquisite execution; 
lamps of endless variety, vases and basins of noble 
dimensions, chandeliers and candelabras of the 
most beautiful shapes; patera* and other appur- 
tenances of sacrifice: mirrors of polished metal, 
coloured glass, so hard, clear and well stained as 
to appear like emeralds, sapphires, and other 
precious stones ; a kitchen completely fitted up 
with copper pans lined with silver, kettles, cis- 
terns for heating water, and every utensil neces- 
sary for culinary purposes ; specimens of various 
sorts of combustibles, retaining their forms though 
burnt to a cinder ; corn, bread, fish, oil, fruit, 
honey-comb, wine, and flour, inkstands, styles, 
tablets, and tickets for the theatre ; a lady's toilet, 

* Saucers. 
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fully furnished with combs, thimbles, rings, es- 
sence bottles, rouge, ear-rings, and metallic 
mirrors; children's toys; the bells for distant 
browzing cattle, horse furniture, dice, and bells 
to strike the hours — alas! it came unexpectedly, 
and none remained to strike upon the belL 

But the contents of the museum will be enu- 
merated more particularly in a future chapter. 

More treasures without doubt might have been 
extracted from this long foi^otten mine of anti- 
quity; but the almost inconceivable indilBTerence 
of the Spanish court, and the extreme indolence 
with which the excavations were carried on ; as 
well as the manner, which was more influenced 
by a r^ard for the safety of the heavy, useless, 
modern palace, than by any considerations of 
curiosity and interest respecting the ancient city, 
for a long time, notwithstanding the eagerness of 
the public, checked, or rather suspended, the un- 
dertaking. 

The place, a few years ago, must however have 
been more worthy the attention of the traveller 
than it is at the present time ; the object of the 
more recent excavations having, unfortunately, 
been confined to the discovery of statues, paint- 
ings, &c. and not carried on with a view to lay 
open the city, and thus to ascertain the features of 
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itg buildings and streets; the method bring to 
open one only at a time, always filling that which 
is abandoned and divested of every thing move- 
able, with the rubbish drawn from that which is 
newly opened. For fear of danger too, at least 
so I imagine, the passages they have excavated 
are seldom higher or broader than to admit a 
common sized man to pass along them without 
inconvenience, and they consequently form a sort 
of labyrinth, which not unfrequently bewilders 
the enterprising explorer. Indeed, as J entered 
tbemy I was strongly reminded ^f _an exploit I 
TRKe had m^ Q^t subterranean cavern called 
Poole's Hole, in Derhyshire; nor was the com- 
parison, as experience proved, altogether mal" 
orpropos. In either place, all was cold and dark 
and gloomy, far removed from the cheerful light of 
day, and impenetrable to the brightest sunbeams. 

*^ In the fair suburbs, &r beneath the ground, 
Hard by the waUs, a spacious vault there lies, 
To whose deep womb a passag^e steep, supplied 
With winding^ steps, the darkling^ visiter 
Througfh doubtful ways conducts ; for at the door 
Day finds admission, and the entrance cheers ; 

I 

But when at length, the. fiunt and fading light 
la the dim cave absorbed, to night gives way, 
The lofty roof huge apertures displays 
Whieh oast amid the g^bom a tQaQty beam* 
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Although beneath the high and arching vanlti 
In mazes blind the dark recesses wind, 
Tet far within the hollow mountain's womb. 
Through the pierced roof the penetrating light 
Finds ample way : thos, in earth's entrails deep, 
Although the solar orb be fiur removed, 
' His influence still a felt, his light enjoyed." 

At the farther end of Portici, towards the spot 
where Torre del Greco once stood, we descended 
by a spacioas stone staircase of fifty steps, and 
were conveyed over the wall of a theatre, which 
presents one of the most perfect specimens of 
ancient architecture ; but the darkness that reigns 
within it is too deep to be dispelled by the feeble 
glare of a few torches : its cunei* indeed receive a 
faint glimmering of daylight from the funnel over 
them ; but the lava perpetually intervenes, and its 
magnificence can be discovered only by glimp- 
ses. Still it is a pleasure to descend into its dark 
and damp recesses, to trace its corridors, stage, 
orchestra, proscenium, and the seats of the con- 
suls : far above, the carriages of Portici are heard 
rolling over the spectator's head, with a sound 
which has been sometimes described as resembling 
that of thunder; but this does not convey the 
idea, for it is a sound that cannot be expressed. 

* The seats in a theatre, which are narrower near tiiie stage 
and broader behind, are so termed. 

6* 
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This theatre mutt have been, in IbnoDer time8> 
very considerable : it had eighteen rows of seats 
in front of the orchestra, with three other rows 
rising above them, which, being covered with a 
portico, seemed to have been appropriated to the 
more delicate part of the audience, to screen them 
from the rays of the sun. From its dimensions, 
we judged it capaUe of contaimng three or four 
hundred persons. Nearly the whole of its sur- 
face, as well as the arched walks which led to 
the seats, was cased with white marble ; and parts 
of the walls are still incrasted with the same 
material. The area, or pit, was paved with thick 
squares of giallo antico^ a beautiful marble of a 
yellowish. hue. On the top stood a ^oup of four 
bronze horses, drawing a car, with a charioteer, 
all of exquisite workmanship. The pedestal, of 
white marble, is still to be seen in its place ; but 
the group itself had been long ago crushed and 
broken in pieces by the immense weight of lava 
which fell on it. The fragments having been 
collected, might easily have been joined to- 
getiber again ; but, having been carelessly thrown 
into a comer, a part of them were stolen, and 
another portion fused and converted into busts 
of their Neapolitan majesties. At length, it 
was determined to make the best use of the 
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jpromisctioua fn^ments that remained, and to 
fe-compile them into a new figure; that is, to 
convert the foor horses into one, by taking 
the fore leg of one of them, a hinder leg of 
another, * the head of a thini, &c« and where the 
breach was irremediable, to cast a new piece. To 
this bandj contrivance, therefore^ the bronze 
horse in the coort-jard of the Musemn of Portici 
owes its existence ; it happened, however, unlbr* 
funately, that the fragments which bad escaped 
fusion were rent, inflated, or bruised, l^ the burn- 
ing lava ; and, in addition to these disasters, they 
were made up unhappily ; for the eye of an artist 
can sometimes detect two styles of art, evidently 
different, the large and the exquisite soldered toge- 
ther on the same statue. 

On leaving the theatre, we entered a narrow 
passage, where, on one hand (for the feeble glim- 
mering light of a few torches necessarily confines 
the view to one side at a timeO ^e observed that 
the walls were occasionally incrusted with marble 
or oriental alabaster, which had escaped calcina- 
tion, though sometimes they were constituted 
merely of bare brick ; as we proceeded, however, 
we perceived, both above and around us, pillars 
of marble or stucco, crushed and broken, and strewed 
about in every direction. 
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Now and then they impeded oar progie^ft; and 
we were perpetually reminded of the melancholy 
effects of the eruption by tiie shattered remnants 
that lay in our path. Sometimes, the outsides of 
walls of buildings, that had apparently fiJlen in- 
wards, presented themselves to our view, and some^ 
times the interior of buildings that had apparently 
fallen outwards ; whilst here and there one still re- 
tained its perpendicular position — ^''a trophy o'er 
the wreck of time." 

But, to make an end of this general description, 
our passage through the little dark galleries was 
here and there almost totally obstructed by bricks, 
tiles, and mortar, marble cornices, friezes, and 
other ornaments, which lay about in endless con- 
fusion, together with elegant stuccos, beams, and 
rafters, blocks and billets for fuel, and even what 
appear to have been the trees that stood in the 
town, and large quantities of the earth and lava that 
overwhelmed the place at the time of its destruc- 
tion, all mingled and crushed together in such a 
manner as I cannot pretend to describe. 

Having given this general account, I will now 
mention the objects that attracted my more par- 
ticular observation, just as they occur to my re- 
membrance, without any regard to the situation m 
which they stand with respect to each other» 
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Soon after having explored some daric and 
almost subterranean galleries, that appear nearlj 
to surround the theatre, and which were occa« 
sionally so low that we were obliged to creep on 
our hands and knees, we came to the Forum, which 
originally contained two beautiful equestrian statues 
of the Balbi family, besides a number of inscrip* 
tions, columns, &c* They were all of white mar- 
ble, and are now deposited in the hall of the left 
wing of the palace of Portici. 

Adjoinii^ to the Forum, stood the Temple of 
Hercules, an elegant rotunda, whose interior was 
decorated with a variety of paintings, the subjecta 
of which are understood at the first glance by 
those who are acquainted with the Grecian history 
and mythology. Among the rest, are Chiron, the 
Centaur, teaching Achilles to play upon the \jve ; 
Ariadne deserted ; and the judgment of Paris : 
but the largest piece represents Theseus return- 
ing from his Cretan adventure with the Mino^ 
taur, and consists of seven or eight figures, very 
well grouped. The colours, I am told, were 
much brighter before thfey were drawn out of 
their subterranean abode and exposed to the 
open air; they are, however, still wonderfully 
brilliant, and have been, for the sake of preser- 
vation, carefully separated from the walls, and 
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deposited in glass cases in the Museum.* The 
elegance of the attitudes, and the infinite variety 
of the subjects, stamp them as performances wor- 
thy the attention of artists and antiquaries ; but no 
pictures yet found are masterly enough ^o prove 
that the Greeks carried the art of painting to as 
great a height of perfection as they did that of 
statuary. It is, however, very probable, that the 
first-rate productions of the ancient painters, 
being of more perishable materials than busts and 
statues, have been destroyed in the fatal disasters 
that have so often afflicted both Greece and Italy. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were towns of the 
second order, and not likely to possess the chef- 
JPauvres of the great artists, which are usually 
destined to adorn the more celebrated temples, or 
the palaces of king9 and emperors. 

But to continue the history of our researches : 
on emerging from the Forum, we observed the 
outside of another rotunda, which may have been 
a temple ; it was crowned with a dove, and was 
probably about thirty feet in diameter, thoii^h 
this is mere conjecture.* Not £aur from it, we per- 
ceived the lower part of a Corinthian column, 

^ Theiew colours, with which the ancients were acquainted, 
were extracted oiily from minerals, and this may be a sufficient 
reason for their freshness* 
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Upon liie loftiest proportioned brick pedestal I 
ever saw, as well as the external walls of some 
apparently solid buildings* We soon after pass- 
ed over what, from its length, appears to have 
been a^ extensive mosaic pavement, inter- 
spersed, like that of the orchestra of the theatre, 
with thick squares of the giallo antico. Advanc- 
ing, we presently perceived that we had entered, 
sans ceremonie^ the interior of a dwelling-house, 
and I could scarcely refrain from fancying that its 
former proprietor might re-appear amidst the 
long forsaken ruins. But, no! Revolving centu- 
ries have numbered him amongst the "quiet 
dead!'' and the festive sounds, that in all proba- 
bility once re-echoed within these deserted walls, 
is exchanged for a dreary and almost unbroken 
silence. It appears to me rather surprising, that 
rooms so small in their dimensions, as some of 
these certainly were, should have contained works 
of such elegance — ^that friezes, scarcely more than 
a foot in height, should have enhanced such a 
world of fancy — figures of every description, fan- 
tastically blended, constitute their elaborate de- 
signs — men, birds, beasts, fishes, festoons, and 
flowers of every sort were there grotesquely min- 
gled : — the rooms were lined with stucco, and 
painted wi^h a ground of deep red, adorned with 
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compartments, either of white, or yellow, or some 
other colour; though the faint glimmering light 
of our torches made it almost impossible to distin- 
liuish it. 

Soon after leaving this dwelling-hQuse, by 
means of a narrow passage, we entered the upper 
apartment of another habitation. The floor of 
this room was of stucco; and as the earth and 
rubbish had been cleared away from one side of 
it, we found an entrance into a second apartment, 
lined and adorned in the same manner, aod with 
the same colours, as the former. It was, as nearly 
as I can recollect, about ten or eleven feet in height, 
but the unpleasantness of our situation made us 
anxious for an exit as soon as possible. 

Shortly afterwards, we ascended into what 
seemed to have been the principal room of some 
lai^e house. It contained three recesses in the 
wall, at one end, all of which were admirably 
painted, partly in grotesque and partly in per- 
spective, representing temples, houses, gardens, 
&c. and executed with great freedom, judgment, 
and variety. Indeed, the whole of this apartment, 
as far as we could see, had been enlivened with a 
variety of ornamental devices, not excepting the 
roof, which seemed to have been a sloping one. 
What its height may be, I cannot say, for the 
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floor is still covered with a thick coating of lava 
and rubbish ; its dimensions are, to all appear- 
ance, more extensive than those of any other 
chamber yet excavated ; and each of the painted 
compartments of the ceiling contains a palm-tree, 
represented in so picturesque a manner, as to form 
one of the most elegant ornaments I ever saw. 
We next passed through some smaller rooms 
belonging to the same house, and then through 
the interior of some other houses, apparently of 
less note, the walk of which were, generally 
speaking, painted of a deep red, occasionally 
adorned with figures, &c. It occurred to me once 
or twice, as we passed along, that we turned 
the corners of streets. Twice we appeared to 
pass the fronts of houses ; and once, in particular, 
we passed by the front of what must, apparently, 
have been a very large public edifice, adorned with 
magnificent fluted pillars of stucco. 

Many mournful reflections were excited, as we 
wandered along, by the recollection of that awful 
calamity, which, in the course of a few hours, 
depopulated this once flourishing city ; for the sud- 
den destruction of a whole people at a stroke, 
is much more afiecting than the gradual progress 
of sickness and death, which, by imperceptible de- 
grees, destroy all cities and empires* 

7 
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The most important discovery ever made at 
Herculaneum, was that of a villa, at a small dis- 
tance from the Forum ; not only on account of 
the peculiarity of its plan, but because the greater 
number of the works of art were dug out of its 
precincts ; and more especially because it con- 
tained a library, consisting of seventeen hundred 
volumes — a much more valuable acquisition than 
bronzes and pictures ! Hopes were of course 
entertained that many works of the classics, of 
which time had deprived us, were now about to be 
restored to light, and that a new mine of science 
was on the point of being opened* But the diffi- 
culty of unrolling the burnt parchments, which 
resembled sticks of charcoal, rather than any 
thing else, and of deciphering the obscure cha- 
racters, which are legible only in a certain light, 
by a gloss and relief which distinguish the ink, 
or rather black paint, from the tinder, together 
with the circumstance of many of them dissolving 
into dust as soon as exposed to the air, seemed 
at first to present an insuperable obstacle to the 
work. 

Experience, perseverance, and ingenuity, have, 
however, surmounted difficulties ; for what is there 
that they cannot effect ? A mode has been in- 
vented of unrolling these curious manuscripts; 
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but this will be described more particularly here- 
after* 

As, comparatively speaking, but a small part of 
Herculaneum has been hitherto explored, it ap* 
pears highly probable that, if a general excavation 
were made, ten times the number of manuscripts 
above mentioned might be discovered ; and among 
them, perhaps, or rather very likely, some of the 
first works of antiquity, the loss of which has been 
so long deplored* The destruction of the town 
and palace of Portici. would, without doubt, be 
abundantly compensated by the recovery of the 
Decads of Titus Livius, of the dramatic pieces of 
Meoander and Philemon, or of the treatise of 
Cicero, De Gloria^ or of his dialogues, De Repub- 
lic&y that grand repository of all the political wis- 
dom of the ancients* But here is room for end- 
less conjecture ; for, among the supposed collec- 
tion, how many great works may there be, of 
which even the names are now unknown ! How 
many unbroken volumes, whose very fragments, 
preserved in the writings of the ancient scholiasts, 
might convey to the people of these '^ degenerate 
days^' moral improvement, information, and de- 
light ! 

The first manuscripts that were unfolded were 
Greek ; and as Herculaneum was known to be a 
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Greek city, and to disappear at a time when 
Greek was not onlj the common language of 
Campania, bat the language of fashion at Rome 
itself, and in general use with all the literati, it was 
thought probable that the whole collection might 
be in that language: but several Latin works 
have since been found ; and there is every reason 
to believe, that, in a city so rich, and inhabited 
by so many wealthy Romans, there must have 
been considerable libraries, both public and pri- 
vate, and of course complete collections of Roman 
authors. 

But I must leave any farther account of these 
Herculaneum treasures for a future chapter; 
The villa in which they were discovered is con- 
jectured to have belonged to one of the Balbi 
family. Although elegant, it was small, and con- 
sisted of a ground-floor only, like those of Pom- 
peii. Besides a number of small apartments round 
an interior hall, it contained a bathing-room, 
curiously fitted up with marble, and water-pipes, 
and a chapel of diminutive size, without any win- 
dow or aperture for daylight ; the walls of which 
were painted with serpents, and within which a 
bronze tripod, filled with cinders and ashes, was 
found standing on the floor. The apartment 
devoted to the purpose of a Ubrary, was fitted up 
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with wooden presses around the walls, about six 
feet in height ; and a double row of presses stood 
insulated in the middle of the room, so as to admit 
a free passage on every side* The wood of which 
the presses had been made was burned to a cinder, 
and gave way at the first touch. 

In the middle of the garden belonging to this 
villa was a basin, nearly of the size and form of 
the one in the Green Park, having its edges faced 
with stone, and the two narrow ends rounded off 
in a semi-circular form* This piece of water was 
surrounded by beds, or parterres, of various shapes ; 
and the garden was enclosed on every side by a 
portico, supported by columns* These columns 
were sixty-four in number; ten on each of the 
shorter, and twenty-two on each of the longer 
sides of the quadrangle ; they were made of brick, 
neatly stuccoed over, exactly similar to those in 
the Pompeian barracks* Each pillar supported 
one end of q wooden beam, the other extremity 
of which rested on the garden wall ; thus forming 
an arbour, in all probability planted with vines» 
and extending around the whole garden* Under- 
neath this covered walk there were several semi- 
circular recesses, which appear to have answered 
the purpose of bathing places* The spaces be- 
tween the pillars were decorated with marble 

7* 
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bufltB and bronze statnes, alternately arranged*. 
Another covered walk, of considerable length, 
led to a circular balcony, or platform, the ascent 
to which was by four steps, and which overhung 
the sea, aboat fifteen feet. The floor of the bal- 
cony consisted of the very beautiful tesselated 
pavement, formed of marble of the most brilliant 
colours, which now serves as the floor of one of 
the tipper rooms of the Portici museum* From 
this charming spot, the prospect over the whole 
bay of Naples, including the distant Monte Cir- 
cello, and the fine range of Apenines covered 
with eternal snow, the fertile island of Capraea, 
and the wooded promontory of Posilipo, must have 
been delightful. 

Whilst speaking of diis villa, J am reminded 
of that of Pliny the Younger, which be describes 
in an entertaining and animated manner in a letter 
to his friend Gallus ; and as it does \not appear 
irrelevant to tiie present subject,''*fr53 may serve 
^ as an apt illustration of the usual ^style of the 
villas of the ancients, I shall transcribe it in the 
following chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 



PliJit to Gallus. 

''You are surprised, it se^ms, that I am so 
fond of my Laarentinium,* c^ (if you like the 
appellation better) my Laurens ; but your asto- 
nishment will cease when you become acquainted 
with the beauty of the villa, the advantages of 
its situation, and the extensive prospect which it 
commands of the sea-coast, upon whose azure 
sut*face the rippling billows are, at this moment, 
gently gliding. It is but seventeen miles from 
Rome ; so that, When my affairs in town are com- 
pleted, I can pass my evenings here without break- 
ing in upon the business of the day. There are two 
different roads to it ; if you go by that.of Lauren- 
tum, you must turn off at the fourteenth mile-stone ; 

* Pliny had no land round this seat, his whole possessions here 
being included, as we find from another letter, in the house and 
gardens. It was merely a winter villa, in which he used to spend 
some of the cold months, whenever his business admitted of his 
absence from Rome ; and it is for this reason, probably, that he 
is so attentive to the warmth and comfort of each apartment, &c. 

The ruins of this villa are said to have been discovered in the 
year 1714, soon after the discovery of Hercukneum ; but whether 
this information be correct or not^ I am unable to ascertain. 
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if by Ostia, at the eleventh. The scenery, on 
every side, as you approach this delightful spot, 
is extremely diversified — ^here you behold it clothed 
with woods and groves of luxuriant foliage — 
and there your eye rests upon a wide tract of 
meadow land, upon whose rich pasturage num- 
berless flocks of sheep and herds of cattle are seen 
grazing ; whilst a range of dbtant mountains bounds 
the extensive prospect. 

^^ My villa, though not on ap extensive scale, is 
large enough to supply me with all the conveniences 
and comforts of life. 

'^ The porch before it is in the plainest style of 
architecture, and upon leaving it you enter a 
portico in the form of the letter D, which includes 
a small but agreeable area."*^ This afifords a very 

* The porticoes of the ancients were carried to an extreme 
degree of magnificenoe, and served for various purposes ^ some-^ 
times for the assembly of the senate, and sometimes for stands of 
the most curious merchandise. But the general purpose to 
'which they were appropriated was similar to that for which the 
present piazzas of Italy are used ; namely, for walking in. It was 
in the porticoes, too, that works of genius were^ publicly recited, 
and that philosophers held their disputations. The famous Poecile 
portico, or picture gallery, at Athens, must have afforded the 
noblest scene of this kind imaginable to a lover of the imitative 
arts ; Polyig;notus, Pansnus, and all the great masters of^ that re- 
fined age, having contributed to embellish it with the finest pror 
ductions of their pencils. 
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cotnmodioua retreat in wet weather, not only be- 
cause it is enclosed with windows, but also because 
it is sheltered by an extraordinary projection of the 
roof. From the centre of this portico, you pass 
into a very pleasant inner court, and from thence 
into a handsome hall, which extends towards the 
sea, and indeed so nearly approaches it, that, when 
there is a south-west wind, it is gently washed by 
the waves, which roll up and recede again in ra- 
pid succession. Every side of this hall is furnish- 
ed with folding doors, or windows of the same 
size, by which means you gain three different 
views of the sea ; from the farther extremity you 
seethe middle court of the portico and the area^ 
and from another opening you look through the 
portico into the porch, and obtain an extensive 
prospect of woods and mountains. On the left- 
hand of this ball, somewhat farther from the sea, 
is a large drawing-room ; and beyond it a second, 
of a smaller size, which has one window fronting 
the east, and another fronting the west, so that 
I can obtain a view both of the rising and 
setting sun: it likewise commands a prospect 
of the sea, and is too far off to be incom- 
moded by it. The angle formed by the pro- 
jection of the hall with this drawii^-room, re- 
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tains and increases the wannth of the sun; and 
hither my family resort in winter, to perform their 
exercises: it is sheltered from all winds except 
those which are generally attended with clouds, 
so that nothing can render this place useless, but 
what, at the same time, destroys the fair weather. 
Contiguous to this apartment is a room forming 
the segment of a circle, the windows of which are 
so placed as to receive the sun during the whole 
day; it is devoted to the purpose of a library, 
and is surrounded by book-cases, which contain 
an ample collection of my favourite authors. From 
hence you pass along a passage into a bed-cham- 
ber, which is heated by means of a jto^^, placed 
underneath tbe floor. The remainder of this side 
of the house is appropriated to the use of my 
slaves and freed-men, though most of the apart- 
ments are neat enough to entertain any of my 
friends. In the opposite wing is a rooin, orna- 
mented in very elegant' taste ; and beyond it a 
moderately sized dining-room, which, as it fronts 
the west, is enlightened by the rays of the declin- 
ing sun, and by their reflection from the sea. 
Farther on is a bed-chamber, together with its 
anti-chamber, or dressing-room, the height of 
which renders it cool in summer, as its being 
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sheltered on all sides from the winds, makes it 
warm in winter. To this apartment another of 
J:he same description is joined by one common 
wall. From thence you enter into the grand and 
spacious cooling room* belonging to the baths, t 
from the Opposite walls of which two round basins 

* ^ The principal use of this room seems to have been de- 
signed to prepare those who had been in the former room for 
going; into the warmer air, in order to avoid the chill which so 
sudden a change might produce." — CasteVs Villas, 

t The custom of bathing in hot water was become so habitual 
to the Romans in Pliny's time, that they regularly practised it 
previous to their meals. 

The Roman magnificence seems to have been peculiarly dis- 
played in the article of their baths. Seneca, dating one of his 
epistles from a villa which once belonged to the famous Scipio 
Africanus, takes occasion from thence to draw a parallel between 
the simplicity of the earlier ages, and the learning of his own 
times in that instance. By the idea he gives of their splendour, 
neither pains nor expense seem to have been spared in render- 
ing them complete and commodious. The walls were composed 
of Alexandrian marble, whose veins were polished and heightened 
in such a manner as to look like a picture ; the edges of the ba- 
sins were set round with a most valuable kind of stone, found in 
Thasius, one of the Greek islands, variegated with veins of differ- 
ent colours, interspersed with streaks of gold : the water was con- 
veyed through silver pipes, and fell by several different descents in 
beautiful cascades. The floors were inlaid with precious gems, and 
an intermixture of statues and colonnades contributed to throw an 
-air of elegance and grandeur upon the whole. — Fide Sen* Ep» 86. 
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project, which are perpetually supplied from an 
adjacent reservoir. Contiguoas to the former is 
the perfuming-room, and beyond that the famace 
which conveys the heat to the baths; adjoining 
it are two other little bathing-rooms, which are 
fitted up in an elegant rather than in a costly 
manner; and annexed to them is another laige 
and spacious bath. Not far from hence stands 
the tennis-court, which, by means of different cir- 
cles,* admits of different kinds of games, and 
which is agreeably exposed to the warmth of the 
afternoon sun. From hence you ascend a sort of 
turret, which contains two entire apartments be- 
low, and also the same number above ; besides a 
dining-room, which commands a very extensive 
prospect of the sea, together with the beautiful 
villas that are scattered here and there upon the 
coast. At the other end is a second turret, which 
faces the rising and setting sun. Behind this 



* " These circles were, in all probability, otoly particular marks 
made on the floor, the success of their play depending oii the 
ball's lighting in such a circle after it had been struck, which it was 
the adversaries' business to prevent ; and the many sorts of exer- 
cises this room was made for, might be diversified by lines or 
circles on the waUs or floor ; like the game of tennis, which, 
though it takes up one entire room, may serve for several games of 
a similar nature.^' — CoMitl, 
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is a large room, which answers the purpose of a 
museum, or repository ; near it, is a gallery of cu- 
riosities, and underneath that, a spacious dining- 
room, where the hollow murmur of the distant 
ocean can be but faintly heard: — it looks upon 
the garden, and the gestatio"* which surrounds 
the garden. The gestatio is encompassed with a 
box-tree hedge, intermingled with rosemary; for 
though the former preserves its verdure perfectly 
well when sheltered by the buildings, it withers 
away, when in an open situation, or exposed to the 
surf of the sea. 

'^ There is a delightful walk between the garden 
and this gestatio, shaded by the bright foliage 
and curling tendrils of innumerable vines, whose 
purple clusters hang in tempting profusion; it is 
overspread with the a^intnusTT and so soft that you 
may walk barefoot upon it without suffering the 

* The g^estatio was a piece of ground set apart for the purpose 
of exercise, either on horseback or in carriages ; it was generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a circus. 

t Sir William Temple supposes the aeanthut of the ancients 
to be what we caU perieanthe. Modem botanists term it garden 
htar*8'fo9t ; but it is probable tl^it there are at least seyeral differ- 
ent, species, if not, indeed, another plant, bearing the same name ; 
as we are led to imagine, from Pliny^s description, that it bore 
some resemblance to i|io8i ; and bear's-foot* or hellebore, is a large 
and strong plant. 

8 
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least inconvenience. The garden is chiefly planted 
with mulberry and fig-trees, the soil being parti* 
cularly favourable to their growth. In this 
place is a banqueting- room, which, though it 
does not admit of a view of the sea, commands a 
prospect equally extensive and delightful ; two 
apartments run round the back part of it, whose 
windows look upon the entrance of the villa, and 
also into a very pleasant and well-stocked kit- 
chen garden. From hence an enclosed portico* 
extends itself, which, judging from the magni- 
ficence of the structure, you might mistake for a 
public one. It has a range of windows on each 
side, but on that towards the sea they are just 
double the number of those next the garden. 
When the sky is unclouded and the weather fair 
and serene, these are all thrown open ; but when 
the contrary is the case, those fronting the quar- 
ter from whence the wind comes are shut, while 
the others remain unclosed without any incon- 
venience. Before this portico lies a terrace, per- 
fumed with violets, and warmed by the reflection 
of the sun from the portico, which, as it retains the 
rays, so it forms a screen from the north-east wind ; 

* These enclosed porticoes differ only from ourmodern galle- 
ries in containing pillars ; whereas ours do not. The use of this 
room was for walking in,-^CasteV9 ViHoi. 
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and it is as warm on this side as it is cool on the 
opposite : in the same manner, it is a defence 
against the south-west; and thus, in short, by 
means of its several sides, breaks the force of the 
winds, from whatever quarter they may happen 
to blow. These are some of the winter advantages 
of this agreeable situation ; and they are, as you 
may readily imagine, still more considerable in 
the summer ; for at that season it throws a shade 
upon the terrace during the morning, as it de- 
fends the gestatio, and the part of the* garden con- 
tiguous to it, from the afternoon sun, and casts a 
greater or less shade as the day either increases 
or decreases ; but the portico itself is coolest 
when the sun is most scorching, that is, when its 
rays fall directly upon the roof. In addition to 
these advantages, I must not foi^et to add, that, 
by setting open the windows, the western breezes 
have a free draught, and by that means the air is 
continually changed and refreshed. \^At the upper 
end of the terrace and portico stands a detached 
building in the garden, which I call my Javqurite ^ 
and, in truth, I am extremely fond of it, as it 
forms a delightful place of retreat from business 
and care. It contains a very warm winter room, 
one side of which looks upon the terrace; the 
other has a view of the sea ; and both are exposed 
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to the SUD. Through the folding-doors you see 
the opposite chamber, and the window looks into 
the enclosed . portico. On the side next the sea, 
and opposite to the middle wall, stands a little 
elegant retired closet, which, by means of glass 
doors and a curtain, is either thrown into the 
adjoining room or separated from it. It contains 
a couch and two chairs. Whilst reclining upon 
the couch, you have a prospect on one hand, of 
the sea, now sleeping in calm loveliness, and now 
agitated by the passing breeze ; and on the other, 
you obtain a view of the delightful villas, which 
are interspersed among rising woods, to the dis- 
tance of some miles. Adjoining to this, is a bed- 
chamber, which neither the voice of the servants, 
the murmur of the sea, nor the roaring of a teen- 
pest can reach, nor even lightning or light itself 
can penetrate, unless you open the windows. 
This profound tranquillity is occasioned by a 
passage which divides the wall of this chamber 
from that of the garden, and thus, by means of 
that void intervening space, every noise is 
drowned. Annexed to this is a small stove- 
room, which, by opening a little window, warms 
the bed-chamber to the degree of heat required. 
Beyond this lie a chamber and anti-chamber; 
and when 1 retire to this garden apartment, I 
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fancy myself a hundred miles from my own house ; 
I particularly enjoy it, too, at the feast of the Sa- 
turnalia,* when, by the established license of that 
season of joy, every other part of my villa re- 
sounds with the mirth and festivity of my domes- 
tics ; for there I neither interrupt their diversions, 
nor^they my studies. 

Among the pleasures and conveniences of this 
situation, there is one disadvantage — that is, the 
want of a running stream : but this defect is in a 
great measure supplied by wells, or I should rather 
call them springs, for they rise very near the sur- 
face. Indeed the quality of this coast is some- 
what remarkable; for in whatever part you dig, 
on first turning up the ground, you are sure to 
meet a spring of pure water, free from any 
thing of a. saline nature, though so near the sea. 
The neighbouring forests afford an abundant sup- 
ply of fuel; and every thing requisite, either for 
use or luxury, may be had from Ostia : though, 
indeed, the next village, which is but a very short 
distance from us, would furnish an ample supply 

* A feast held in honour of Satam, which commenced on the 
19th of December, and lasted about a week. It was a time of 
general rejoicing; partictdarlj among the alayet, who had at this 
season the privilege of treating their masters with great freedom. 

8* 
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of common necessaries. In that small bamletr 
there are no fewer than three public baths ; which 
is a very convenient circumstance, in cas6 of my 
friends coming in unexpectedly, or the short dura- 
tion of their visits not allowing time for the prepa- 
ration of my own. The whole coast is beautifully 
diversified by the villas that are interspersed here 
and there among the mulberry plantations, and 
whether viewed from the sea' or the shore, produce 
a much more agreeable effect thain towns could 
possibly do. After a long calm, the roads on the 
coast are particularly good for travelling ; though 
more generally rough, and uneven, in consequence 
of the waves driving upon them. I cannot boast 
that our sea produces any very extraordinary 
fish, though it supplies us with excellent soles 
and prasf ns ; as to provisions of other kinds, my 
villa pretends to excel even inland countries, 
particularly in milk ; for thither the cattle 
come in great numbers, in pursuit of shade and 
water. 

"Tell me, now, have I not just cause to be- 
stow my time and my affections upon this delight- 
ful retreat ? Surely you are unreasonably attached 
to the pleasures of the town, if you have no incli- 
nation to take a view of it — As I cannot but wish 
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you had ; for then, in addition to the charms with 
which my villa already abounds, it would have your 
presence, to heighten them all. Farewell.'^* 



CHAPTER VI. 

^^ How joy'd the man, on whose rapt vision first 
T^e prostrate g^lories of thy city barst ; 
With kindred feeling tracM thy classic plains, 
Thy tower-capp'd walls, thy desecrated fanes ; 
Whose massive columns from their deep repose, 
In mingled symmetry and ruin rose. 
And as the wonders of the scene he yiew'd, 
Broke the long silence of thy solitude. 

m 3p n* ^ V V ^ T? 

Beauteous in ruin, in decay sublime, 

A splendid trophy o'er the wreck of time." 

WAI.TKR FARCkUAR HOOK. 

Our visit to Herculaneum naturally reminded 
us of Pompeii, as it was destined to perish by the 
same disastrous catastrophe in the first century, 
and to rise again from its tomb in the eighteenth, 
though not till forty years after the discovery of the 
former city. 

* From Melmoth's Translation of Pliny's Letters. 
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We accordingly fixed a day for the expedi- 
tion; and, on the morning of the 23d instant, 
proceeded to Naples with that intention. From 
thence we travelled along the road that leads to 
Torre del Greco, which, indeed, resembles a 
street rather than a road, so thickly is it lined 
with villas, towns, and villages. As it extends 
along the coast, and around the foot of Vesuvius, 
every opening afforded a fine view of the bay on 
one side, and of the mountain on the other; the 
morning sun shone upon the dark grey rivers of 
hardened lava that cover the summit of the latter ; 
and light and shadow, beautifully blended, gave 
additional interest to the scene ; so mjtich so, that 
I was again ready to exclaim witili my favourite 
Thomson : 

" Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can iBiag;ination boast, 
Amidst its gay creation, hues like hers - 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other ?" 

Torre del Greco is about six or seven miles 
from Naples, and Pompeii more than double that 
distance. The former still presents, in its shat- 
tered houses, half-buried churches, and streets 
almost choked up with lava, a melancholy in- 
stance of the ravages of the eruption of 1794. 
The depth of the destructive torrent is in some 
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Lces five-aDd-twenty feet ; so that the entrance 
inio several houses is now in the second story, 
abd into one church through the great window, 
over the western door. Some edifices were en- 
tirely destroyed; others were surrounded, en- 
crusted, and filled with lava, and may enable one 
to form an accurate idea of what Herculaneum 
and Pompeii probably were, just after their de- 
struction. 

Having explored this unfortunate place, we 
proceeded across beds of lava, poured out at dif- 
ferent periods, and over hills planted with vine- 
yards, until we arrived at Torre del Annonciata ; 
a village not less remarkable than the former for 
the misfortunes with which it has been visited. 
Here our attention was arrested by a guide-post, 
which stands at a turn of the road opening to the 
left, and on which is written. Road to Pompeii. 

It is astonishing what an effect these few words 
can produce; and although I have visited Milan, 
Florence, Naples, Palermo, and Rome; have 
contemplated with interest their remnants of for- 
mer splendour — have surveyed the "nodding 
arches and broken temples^' of the latter — ^its am- 
phitheatre, "magnificent in ruiq" — its pillars, 
" rough with sculpture" — ^its marble edifices, 

^^ Where the smooth chisel aU its force has shown, 
And softened into flesh the rugged stone ;"— 
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althoogh I haTe stood upon the summit of the 
loftj and cload-capped Mont Blanc, and hare be- 
held the vast panorama which is there exhibited ; 
— although I hare explored the cra^y crater of 
Vesurias, and have gazed upon her in her 
grandest and most magnificent attire; — ^not one 
of these objects has awakened similar sensations 
to those I experienced on the first view of Pom- 
peii. The first image that presented itself to my 
mind was that of its flying population (for, that 
many of the inhabitants of this city had time to 
flee, and to bear with them the greater part of 
their possessions, is sufficiently evident) — ^the 
heavily laden wagon — the well-filled car— every 
head with its large bundle — every hand loaded 
with vessels and valuables — the infant in its 
nurse's arms — the terrified children clinging to 
their mother's robe, and imploring that aid she 
knew not how to give — ^beauty forgotten by its 
possessor, and disregarded by those who had so 
recently lavished their fondness upon it— the 
bravest man confounded — the philosopher daunt- 
ed in his speculations — the magistrates, the priests, 
the soldiers, running to and fro, busied and ter- 
rified, yet alive to all the duties imposed on them 
of advising, succouring, ordering, and protecting : — 
but enough. 
Having passed the hand-post, we proceeded 




tbe ancient Palus Pomponiana^— once per- 
haps a marsh, though now d rich plain, raised and 
fertilized by the very ashes which buried the 
unfortunate Pompeii — and in the course of a 
few minutes found ourselves at the entrance of 
the suburbs of the city itself; a city whose 
origin is nearly lost in the night of poetic fiction, 
but which the least exa^erated conjectures carry 
back to the time of Hercules, It is but a small 
relic of antiquity, certainly ; and yet it is the most 
true and the most affecting one in existence ; for 
it is strewn with monuments, which read impres- 
sive lessons of the nothingness of earthly greatness, 
and demonstrate the pride and the littleness of 
man : — -from any and all of them may a lesson be 
gathered of salutary import, and the " still small 
voice" which they utter cannot fail of exciting feel- 
ings in the heart at once deep and solemn. 

Pompeii bears but little resembl^ce to Her- 
culaneum, as it is far more interesting, from the 
greater extent of the excavations that have been 
carried on: it is not, like Rome, a new capital 
which effaces an old one ; — it is, in truth, an an- 
cient town, the inhabitants of which appear to 
have fled but yesterday. Hope inspired their 
flight; but, alas! although the people of Hercula- 
neum had, nearly all of them, an opportunity of 
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escaping from the lava which pursued them, the 
ashes were here more rapid and more destructive, 
and had, in a very short time, overwhelmed all 
Pompeii,* together with the greater part of its 
population : the prince and the subject — the mas- 
ter and servant — the father and daughter, were 
momentarily hurried in one common tomb ! 

The great road that leads to this place appears 
to be cut level with its soil. On approaching it, 
we beheld a little elevation to the left : it was 
Pompeii — but Pompeii swallowed up ; for but a 
small portion, comparatively speaking, has yet 
been laid open* You descend but a few feet to 
enter a city built by the Romans ; you pass along 
the solitary streets ; you visit the deserted houses 
of the inhabitants, 

*^ Whose echo and whose empty tread 
Resemble voices from the dead ;" 

* When we consider that this bed of ashes was, in some places, 
scarcely more than three feet in depth, it appears wonderful that 
the town was not discovered long^ before the middle of the last 
century, or rather that the ashes were not removed, and the city 
restored, immediately after its catastrophe ; and, reflecting^ on this 
circumstance, one is sometimes ready to exclaim, ^ Had its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants no friends in any of the neighbouring; villages 
who possessed courage enough to rescue them from the tomb in 
which they were buried alive ? Or, why did not the government 
of that day exert its influence, and recur to the means necessary 
for such au undertaking f" 
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you contemplate their paintings — ^you form an 
idea of their manners — ^yoii fancy ydttrself among 
a people who lived two thousand years ago— and 
not a single bailding, nor eveii a single stone, seems 
devoid of interest. 

We stopped at what appeared to be a farm- 
house, and, alighting in the court, found ourselves 
in the quarters of a legion of Roman soldiers, 
which possess a striking resemblance to our clois- 
ters* They consist of a quadrangular court, sur- 
rounded on every side by a colonnade, supported 
by Doric pillars of brick, stuccoed over by the 
ancients themselves, who have buried their origi- 
nal flutings under a deep coat of red plaster; 
they are from ten to twelve feet in height, and 
placed at equal distances from each ^ther. 
After a variety of conjectures relative to the pur- 
pose to which this building was applied, it has 
been ascertained that it was either a barrack for 
soldiers (various pieces of armour having been 
found in its cells) or the prmtorium of the go- 
vernor, where a body of military must have been 
stationed, and which was held a necessary con- 
stituent of every country town. We were amused 
with examining the tesselated pavements and 
arabesque walls — ^the horses grotesquely scratched 
on the stucco — and the names of the soldiers 

9 
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that were scribbled there, and looking as fresh as 
if written yesterday ; these were objects sufficiently 
curious to interest us, even without the aid of ar- 
chitecture, of which this building certainly cannot 
boast. 

Immediately behind the barracks, are two thea- 
tres : one is lai^e ; but the other is small, and dis- 
tinguished by the name of the covered theatre, 
because it was so constructed, that by means of 
canvass awnings the spectators were defended 
from the sun and rain. Both these edifices 
were, in every respect, highly finished; and not 
only paved, but also lined, with marble. The 
pavement of the area of the covered theatre, or 
Odeon, is entire, and the following words are 

engraved on it in lai^e brass letters, in a line 

« 

parallel with the stage : — 

" M. OciTLATius, M. F. VsRUS iiver pro ludis."* 

A door through the wall leads to the different 
galleries, and to the open square in the centre, 
which resembles the pit of a modern theatre. 
The interior, though stripped of its decorations, 
still retains all the characteristic features. On 
each side, are the seats appropriated to the use 
of the magistrates, lined with white marble; 

ft 

* Marcus Octtlatius, and Marcus F. Verus, orerseers of the 
public games. 
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the orchestra, as in English theatres, is in front 
of the stage ; and the latter, with its brick wings, 
is very shallow. This edifice was calculated to 
contain about two thousand spectators. 3oth 
these theatres are exactly of the same form ,/as the 
Teatro Olimpico of Palladio^ at Verona ; having, 
like it, a narrow proscenium and three entrances 
to the stage, one large, the other two less, from 
the scenery behind. In the larger of these fabrics, 
the seats rest on the side of a hill, above which 
was a colonnade, or portico, communicating with 
a public walk, or rather forming part of a forum. 
The side of a hill was, indeed, peculiarly favour- 
able to the arrangements of an ancient theatre, 
and seems to have been frequently chosen for the 
purpose. A staircase leads from the little theatre 
to an eminence, upon which several public buildings 
are situated. 

Most conspicuous of all is a sihall temple, 
said to have been dedicated to Isis."* It is in 
a most perfect state of preservation, and occu- 
pies an angle formed by two streets. It con- 
sists of a small court, surrounded by Doric pil- 
lars, at one end of which is the cella,t raised on 
several steps ; to this cella there are two doors, 

"^ One of the deities of the ancient mythology. 
t A sort of cell. 
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one in front, opening on the court, the other in 
the aide ;' in the back of the cella is a piece of 
brick-work, nearly breast-high, running from side 
to side, and leaning against the wall ; it is hollow, 
and arched and open at each end, with steps con-- 
ducting to it; and from this secret passage the 
priests are supposed to have delivered to the de- 
luded multitude the oracles of the deity. This, 
however, is, in all probability, a mistaken suppo^ 
sition, as it does not appear that oracles were 
ever given at Pompeii ; in the first place, because 
this was a privilege reserved to the ancient 
and more renowned temples; secondly, because 
oracles had ceased every where long before this 
edifice, or temple, if it may be so called, was 
erected; and thirdly, because the entrances into 
it are too public, and the whole contrivance too 
gross, to dupe the dullest peasant, much leas the 
polished inhabitants of Pompeii.* 

This building contains niches, wherein various 
statues of Venus, Priapus, &c. were found ; but 
they, together with the furniture, marble, and 
pictures, were removed to the museum at Portici* 
From the above-mentioned court, we entered 
another, somewhat larger, surrounded with a 
portico, and with a stone pulpit in the centre, 

* Eustace. 
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and stone seats in the walls, which^^f course, in- 
duced me to suppose that it wa^ either the audi- 
tory of a philosopher,' or^. the place where the 
public orators pleaded in the presence of the 
people. 

Another coart follows, with a similar portico, 
and communicates with the grand portico of the 
great amphitheatre, which proudly rears its lofty 
walls above every other edifice, on the same ele- 
vated spot. It is, indeed, a stupendous struc- 
ture, and has twenty-four rows of seats, the cir- 
cumference of the lowest of which is seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. It is estimated to have con- 
tained thirty thousand spectators, and is sup- 
ported by more than sixty Doric pillars. The 
upper walls are much injured, having partially 
projected above ground long before the actual 
discovery of Pompeii. Near the portico of the 
amphitheatre lie several fragments of columns, 
of much larger size, and bolder proportions ; 
but as the excavations have been carried no far- 
ther on that side, it is difficult to form any con- 
jecture about their destination; perhaps they 
belonged to the temple of Neptune,, and may 
have been thrown down, and laid in their present 
situation by the earthquake, which nearly de- 
stroyed this city a few years previous to the 

9* 
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eruption of 79. The damage occasioned bj the 
first dbaster was never, probably, repaired; and 
this circumstance seems to account for the appa- 
rent want of architectural magnificence, in a city 
equal, perhaps, in size and population to Herca- 
laneum, and complimented by Seneca with the 
addition of ^^celebrem Campanm urbem*^^* The 
street, which extends from the neighbourhood of 
the soldiers' quarters to the gate, is narrow ; that ' 
is, only about thirteen feet wide.t An elevated 
path, or causeway, about three feet in width, 
runs by the side of the houses for foot passen- 
gers; and to enable them, probably, in rainy 
weather, to pass with less inconvenience to the 
opposite side, large fiat stones, three of which 
take up the width of die road, were laid at certain 
distances from each other* The hard basalt, of 
which the pavement is formed, evinces extreme 
antiquity, as it is furrowed by two deep ruts, 
which plainly shew that the carriages always kep^ 
the same line, and that the wheels were about four 

* A celebmted city of Campania. 

t ^ The iffeets were SBcieatljr very narn^w all over Italy ; 
and for this teasofi, I imagine, tbe lictors, though sometimes 
twenty-four in number,- preceded the ma^trates always in a 
single file : for the sanie reasoi|| no senator, except the blind Me- 
t^llus, was indulged with a carriage in the city, nor even litters 
allowed there before Cicero's time." — Forstth. 
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feet asunder; they most, of course, have all moved 
in the same direction, and have had regular hours 
for coming and going, as there is not room for 
two ; and even if there were, the stone posts, which 
are placed at intervals, would oblige them to return 
to the track. 

This street was originally supposed to be the 
main street of Pompeii ; but I think this is rather 
doubtful, as the houses on either side, with a few 
exceptions, were evidently shops of different ' 
kinds, and, of course, inhabited by common 
citizens. Like the present shops of this country, 
they were open from wall to wall ; a low parapet 
forming the window, and leaving a narroi|f sill for 
the door. 

Among the objects which attracted our parti- 
cular attention, was a booth, in which liquors were 
sold, and the marble slab within, which served as 
a counter, and still bears the marks of cups, or 
glasses* The next building we visited originally 
contained several unfinished statues, announcing 
the workshop of a statuary. The next but one 
appeared to have been inhabited by a surgeon, 
whose profession was equally evident from the 
instruments discovered in his chamber; and 
beyond this was another house, with the word 
salve (toelcomty) engraved in lai^e characters, on 
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the threshold, in Mosaic^, which indicated, it may 
be supposed, the readiness of an innkeeper to wel- 
come his guests. 

On entering the houses of this silent city, we 
were struck by the peculiarity of their appearance ; 
they all bear a resemblance to each other, and 
are, generally speaking, on a small scale. The 
principal apartments are always behind, enclosing 
a court, with a portico round it, and a marble 
bath or fountain in the centre. The pavements 
are all Mosaic ; and the walls of the rooms, all of 
which open into the court, are stained with 
various colours, and decorated with basso-relievos, 
in stucco, and paintings, which are peculiarly 
interesting, as they enable the spectator to form 
an idea of the aspect of things in their day — each 
seeming to possess a little history of its own ; 
which fancy, however incorrect it may be, de- 
lights to picture. They are usually about ten or 
twelve feet square ; and the door was, I suppose, 
in most instances, the only aperture through 
which light could be admitted; as not more than 
two of the apartments belonging to each habita- 
tion were furnished with glass windows. Many 
of these rooms are supposed to have been cham- 
bers, because they contain an elevated broad 
step, on which, it appears probable, the bed 
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was placed, aod becaase some of the pictures 
appear most appropriate to a chamber. Others 
are supposed to be dressing-rooms, on the same 
account, as a Venus is described on the walls, 
decorated by the Graces; added to which, little 
flasks and boxes, probablj of perfumes, finger* 
rings, ear-rings, essence-bottles, and other oma-^ 
ments of various descriptions, have been found* 
The larger of these apartments answered the 
purpose of dining-rooms, and some of them 
contained suitable accommodations for cold and 
hot baths ; but still, from the smallness of their 
diisensions, ibej must have been destitute of 
many of the comforts and conveniences which 
are considered as almost indispensable to modem 
luxury ; and on this account it ta probable that 
the citizens of Pompeii associated, as their de- 
scendants do, in the streets, temples, or porticoes, 
instead of In their own houses. 

I, must not omit to mention the manner in 
which a whole room used to be heated, as it is 
particularly curious, and affords a proof that the 
ancients were by no means destitute of ingenuity* 
A second wall, composed of large square tiles, 
was erected at a little distance from the first wall, 
and parallel with it, in the interior of the room. 
A hollow space was thus left on every side, ext^id* 
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ing from the ceiling to the floor; and thus the 
heated air of the hypocaust^^ communicated by 
pipes, w^s spread round the chamber, and rendered 
it perfectly warm. The ancients were also atten- 
tive to avoid the vapour, or smell, from their lamps. 
In some houses, the same lamp was frugally con- 
trived to enlighten both the bath and the dressing- 
room, by being placed in a glazed aperture between 
them, with a little chimney, in the form of a fun- 
nel, above it, through which the smoke ascended. 
The largest room is generally placed opposite the 
entrance of the court ; it is, properly speaking, a 
sort of hall, for it has only three walls, being 
quite open in front. The side rooms have no 
connexion with each other, but are divided off, 
like the cells of monks, the door of each opening 
into the court in the centre.t 

Most of the houses consist of one such square, 
surrounded by rooms. In a few^ some decayed 
steps seem to have led to ah upper story, which is 
no longer in existence. Some dwellings, how- 

* A stove. 

t It is a sin|;ular circumstance, that although the rooms at 
Pompeii themselves are lofty, the doors of almost all of them are 
extremely low ; so that, unless the ancients thought proper to bend 
their bodies every time they entered an apartment, it is evident 
they were not so tall as we are. 
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ever, probably belonging to the richer and more 
fashionable • inhabitants, are far more spacious. 
In these a first court is often, connected with a 
second, and even with a third, by covered pas- 
sages; in other respects, their arrangements are 
similar to those above described. Some few of 
the rooms still contain the paintings with which 
they were originally adorned ; many of them 
exhibit mythological subjects, and serve, at least, 
to prove how universal at that period was the 
taste for those romantic fictions which they are 
intended to represent. The guides were for- 
merly permitted to sprinkle these pictures with 
fresh water, in the presence of travellers, in order 
to revive their former splendour for a moment; 
but this is now strictly forbidden, and, indeed, 
not without reason, aa the frequent watering 
would, no doubt, notwithstanding the momentary 
lustre it imparted, have totally spoiled them in 
the end. But few of the historical paintings now 
exist at Pompeii ; for wherever a wall was found 
to contain a tolerable picture, it was removed, and 
deposited in the museum at Portici. To effect 
this, the greatest care and ingenuity were re- 
quired, so as to peel off, by means of sawing 
pieces of the wall, twenty or more square feet in 
extent, without destroying or injuring the pic- 
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tore* This, however, was not a modern inven*- 
tion; for, among the excayatcif remains, the 
woriraien came to an apartment^ c<»itaitiing 
paintings, which had been separated bjr the 
ancients themselres, from a wall, with the obrtou« 
intent of being introduced into another place, or 
removed elsewhere, on that to-morrow which never 
came ! 

I have, however, notwithstanding the ingenaity 
of the above-mentioned contrivance, frequently 
heard it regretted, that the pictures should have 
been removed at all, instead of having been left 
and carefully preserved in the very places and 
attitudes in which they were at first discovered. 
" Surely," it is said, " every object, thus re- 
stored to its original station, would regain its 
original interest, and surest its original purpose.'^ 
True : the interest excited by its contemplation 
would be undoubtedly heighten^, were this the 
case ; for pictures, statues, puiars, and other 
decorations, can never produce the same effect, 
or awaken the same pleasure, when ranged methodi- 
cally in the gallery at Portici, or Naples, as 
they would when occupying the very spot, and 
standii^ in the very point of view, for which they 
were originally destined. 

And here I am forcibly reminded of the ani* 
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mated manner in which Mr. Eustace describes bis 
feelings, on visitfhg this long-forgotten city*: 

'^Stripped, as it is,'' says he, "of almost all 
its moveable ornaments, Pompeii possesses a 
secret power that captivates, I had almost said 
melts, the soul. In other times, and in other 
places, one single edifice — a temple, a theatre, a 
tomb, that had escaped the wreck of ages — would 
have enchanted us ; nay, an arch, the remnant of 
a wall, even one solitary column, was beheld with 
veneration: but to discover a single ancient 
house, the abode of a Roman in his privacy, the 
scene of his domestic hours, was an object of 
fond, but hopeless longing. Here, not a temple, 
nor a theatre, nor a column, nor a house, but a 
whole city, rises before us — untouched, unal- 
tered, — the very same as it was eighteen hundred 
years ago, when inhabited by Romans. We range 
through the same streets, tread the very same 
pavement,^ behoia the same walls, enter the same 
doors, and repose in the same apartments. We 
are surrounded by the same objects, and out of 
the same windows we contemplate the same 
scenery. While you are wandering through the 
abandoned rooms, you may, without any great 
effort of imagination, expect to meet some of the 
farmer inhabitants, or, perhaps, the master of the 

10 
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house himself; and almost feel like intruders, 
who dread the appearance of any of the family. 
In the streets, you are afraid of turning a corner, 
lest you should jostle a passenger ; and on enter- 
ing a house, the least sound startles, as if the pro- 
prietor was coming out of the hack apartments. 
The traveller may long indulge the illusion; for 
not a voice is heard, not even the sound of a foot, 
to disturb the loneliness of the place, or to interrupt 
his reflections. All around is silence; not the si- 
lence of solitude and repose, but of death and de- 
vastation : the silence of a great city without a sin- 
gle inhabitant : 

Horror ubiqae animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.* 

JEn. Ui 755. 

'^ Immediately above the buildings, the ground 
rises, not into a cliff, casting gloom, as the sides 
of a grave, on the hollow below, but as a gen- 
tle swell formed by nature to |^elter the houses 
at its base. It is clad with corn, poplars, mulberries, 
and vines in their most luxuriant graces, waving 
from tree to tree, still covering the greater part of 
the city with vegetation, and forming, with the dark 
brown masses half-buried below, a singular and most 

* All things were fall of horror and affrig^ht, 
And dreadful e'en the silence of the night. 

PRtDEN. 
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affecting contrast. This scene of a city raised from 
the grave, where it had lain forgotten during the 
long night of seventeen centuries, when once beheld 
must remain for ever pictured on the imagination ; 
and whenever it presents itself to the fancy, it comes, 
like the recollection of an awful apparition, accom- 
panied by thoughts and emotions solemn and melan- 
choly."* 

In discovering this city, it was at first doubted, 
whether it was actually Pompeii ; but the name 
inscribed over the gateway put it beyond all 
doubt. This gate has one large central and two 
smaller openings on the side, with parapets of 
the same breadth as the street ; without, but 
close to it, are semicircular recesses, with stone 
seats, capable of containing about twenty or thirty 
persons. Th§y were, in all probability, over- 
shadowed by trees eighteen hundred years ago: 
one of them contains an inscription, which seems to 
denote a place of sepulture ; but for whatever pur- 
pose they were originally raised, they were, no 
doubt, places of public resort, and may be consi- 
dered as hemicyclions^ where the ancients held their 
conversazionu 

Beyond these seats is a tomb, or rather its 

* Classical Towy vol. iii. p. 55. 
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cubic base, and a cemetery or receptacle of cine- 
rary urns. 
^ But the most perfect, and, at the same time, 
the most curious and the most interesting object 
that has yet been discovered at Pompeii, is what 
the stranger generally views last — ^a villa, at a little 
distance from the town. He proceeds thither by 
a delightful road, which only tends to render, by 
contrast, the tomb into which he has to descend 
still more dreary. Yes : I repeat it — the tomb ! 
for the internal structure of this edifice still con- 
veys, although its roof is destroyed, a better idea 
of the dreary houses of antiquity than any I have 
yet beheld — ^the sequel will prove how well it de- 
serves the appellation. 

This villa must have been an extensive domain, 
as it consists of three courts. It is situated on 
the declivity of a hill, in the vicinity of the town. 
Its finely decorated rooms are uftusually spacious, 
and you look down from one of the terraces into 
a pretty garden, which the hand of modern taste 
has again planted with flowers, and in which we 
found many double stocks, carnations, and peach- 
trees in bloom. The first and lai^est court con- 
tains a pond, with an edicula, or little temple, 
in the middle, and is environed with a covered 
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gallery; the second is surrounded with numerous 
apartments, which our guide designated bj the 
names of the eating-parlour, the dressing-room^ 
the wardrobe, &c. ; the floors were paved with 
Mosaic, and the walls adorned with a variety of 
paintings in the first style of ancient splendour* 
The baths in this villa seem to have been the 
principal objects of luxurious mdulgence, and are 
laid out with a refinement of art and contrivance 
th^t can receive but few, if any improvements, 
from the hand of modern ingenuity. They were 
wajrmed in the, manner I have above described, by 
means of pipes communicating with an hypocaxist ^* 
while the bath boiler, the kitchen stove, and the 
oven met in the same corner, and were heated by 
the same fire. 

At Pompeii, one may be said to reside with the 

* ** Not only the caUaria (baths,) but also the winter saloone 
of the great were warmed in this ingenious but dangerous man- 
ner, which may account for the frequency of those fires that were 
so destructive to ancient Rome. In houses where no h^fpocaiutum, 
like this of Pompeii, was kept, braziers, fuU of charcoal* werfi- 
placed in the middle of the sitting-rooms, in tripod* — a moSe 
still prevalent in this country, and in modern Crreece^ It could 

• _ _ 

be only round such tripods that the Greeks performed their 
Amphidromia, and the Romans their similar ceremony. Idem ter 
igni cireumlatus?^ — Forsttb. 

10* 
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Romans; but here one enters into familiar con- 
verse with them. Here we still meet with all 
^he remnants of antiquity, and behold the very 
omphartB* standing exactly as they were left more 
than eighteen centuries ago, in an inclined posi- 
tion against the wall, and which, had they 
been preserved with stoppers, might still have 
contained wine; but as it was, the stream of 
ashes rushing in, of course forced out the liquor. 
Here one may behold — ^but as for me I could 
behold no more ; melancholy reflections banished 
the thrilling interest with which I had at first 
entered this long-deserted habitation, after hav- 
ing traversed a subterranean apartment, in which 
twenty-seven human skeletons were found! Yes: 
in a spacious triangular cellar, each side of which 
is one hundred feet in length, under the portico 
of the great court, twenty-seven skeletons were 
discovered, and among the rest those of several 
females, placed in a row, with their backs against 
the wall. At the door was found the perished 
master---4kis skeleton hands grasping coins and 
jewels, and his coffer key — stricken in his flight ; 
and a slave behind him with bronze and silver 
vases. It was here that they probably fled for 

* Large wine-yefsels. 
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refuge — ^here that tbey stationed the shrieking 
family — ^but, alas! the burning ashes penetrated 
through every crevice, and the poor suiferers ex- 
perienced a tenfold more cruel death than those who 
were in the open air. 

It is true, that the skeletons are now removed ; 
but still the idea of the dreadful scene which that 
cellar must have once exhibited, filled my bosom 
with terror and dismay : the cry of anguish and 
the groan of agony seemed still resounding in 
my ears; for it was there that horror, hunger, 
and despair had immolated their victims — ^it was 
there that an unfortunate family had taken re- 
fuge, anticipating the dreadful catastrophe about 
to assail them — it was there that they in vain 
tremblingly expected that succour which never 
arrived ! Yes : in that subterranean retreat, the 
star of hope, whose beams can penetrate through 
the thickest gloom, had shot a momentary ray 
through the surrounding darkness, only to ren- 
der, as soon as dissipated, the situation still more 
intolerable. The very walk around me had re- 
echoed with the cnes of some distracted mother, 
and with the screams of terrified children, who 
had fondly clung to her in search of consolation 
which she knew not how to give :-^within those 
walls, the tenderest ties of nature had been rent 
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asunder — masters and mistresses, children and ser- 
vants, had perished in one common tomb. 

Reader! Picture to yourself the scene, and ima- 
gine it not confined to one house only, but exhibited, 
with more or less a^ravation, in eveYy habitation 
throughout a whole city ! Humanity shudders at 
the bare idea ; such reflections must, one would 
think, soften into pity the coldest bosom — ^but I will 
refrain. The long space of seventeen centuries 
has elapsed since that awful era, and during that pe- 
riod what innumerable multitudes have passed along 
the fleeting pilgrimage of time, and entered into 
eternity! What revolutions have taken place in 
kingdoms and in nations ! What changes in mea 
and manners ! But they all tend to prove the eva- 
nescent nature of sublunary possessions. 

*• The cloud-capp'd towers, the g^orgeoas palaces^ 
The solemn temples, the g^eat g^lobe itself, 
Yea, all which it inhabit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric^of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind/' 

While I thus resigned myself to mournful re- 
flections, and fancied that I read the emphatic 
words "// shall perish}^ engraven upon every 
object on which I cast my eye; while^ lost in 
thought, I contemplated in silence tlus theatre of 
destruction; the birds were singing their morn- 
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ing orisons above my head; nature was clothed 
in her loveliest robes; every bosom, except my 
own, seemed to beat with sympathetic gladness; 
the sky was clear and unclouded, the air serene 
and 

" Calm as t uauner eTeoings be ;" 

and even from the distant Vesuvius I could scarcely 
perceive the issue of that smoke, which gently gli- 
ded along its dark flanks, after resting awhile upon 

its' hoary summit. 

« « # # « 

« « ♦ « # 
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(( Bttt time, the grave of all things, hat not qnench'd^ 
Nor e'er shall quench the glorious name of Roman, 
While those great monuments of genius live. 
Which years can never withef^ nor destroy. 
All other mortal works must pass aw«y ; 
The Musfralone exults in emflesa youth.^* 

After all we had seen of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, it was natural iiiat we should wish to 
visit the museum at Portici, the depository of 
the various relics of antiquity, which were found 
amongst their excavations. I have already said, 
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that Portici is a small town, delightfully situated 
on the sea-shore, about six miles from Naples, and 
just at the foot of Vesuvius ; that beneath it lies 
buried, at the depth of seventy feet, under accu- 
mulated beds of lava, the city of Herculaneum, 
and that its principal ornament is a royal palace, 
the residence of the King of Naples. 

Sixteen rooms of this palace are appropriated to 
the purpose of a museum, and in them the different 
articles are arranged with great taste. Some of 
the floors of the upper apartments are paved with 
Mosaic, from Pompeii, and others with marble from 
Herculaneum, which still retain their former bril- 
liancy of colouring ; and the walls of the court are 
lined with inscriptions. 

Besides busts, vases, statues, medals, intaglios, 
lamps, and tripods, there is scarcely an article 
used by the ancients, of which a specimen may 
not be seen in this museum. Even the most 
trifling utensils here exhibited seem to possess a 
high intrinsic value ; for who can behold without 
admiration and astonishment the relics of the 
most transitory things, which have, for nearly 
eighteen hundred years, bid defiance to the 
devastating hand of time, that universal ravager ! 
Here are to be seen bread, corn, dough kneaded 
and ready for the oven ; soap cut into pieces, as if 
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in preparation for washing ; figs ; and even e^- 
shells, perfectlj white and in as good a state as 
though the cook had broken them only an hour 
before. Here a kitchen presents itself with every 
thing requisite for culinary purposes ; trivets and 
pots stand on the hearth ; stew-pans hang on the 
wails; skimmers and tongs are placed in one 
corner ; and a metal mortar rests on the shaft of 
a pillar. Weights, hammers, and other utensils 
of husbandry, are here blended with helmets and 
arms; together with sacrificing bowls and knives; 
a number of well-shaped glasses } large and small 
bottles ; lamps ; vases of every shape ; decora- 
tions for furniture ; a piece of cloth ; nets, and 
even shoe soles ; all sorts of female ornaments, 
as necklaces, rings, and ear-rings; a wooden 
chess-board, reduced indeed to a cinder ; and a 
number of spoons,"* as well as other articles, too 
numerous to mention ; all more or less injured by 
the fire, though still distinguishable at first sight : 
a miscellaneous collection certainly, but one that 
is nevertheless highly ' amusing, and replete with 
interest. This museum exceeds all others too in 
ancient bronze; the vases, chandeHers, altars, 

^ As no forks were found with the spoons, it seems probable 
that those table utensils were unknown to the Romans at s^ 
early a period. 
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taUes, statues, &c. are all in as good a state as if 
tbej had just come from the hands of the Artist* 

The coins which have been collected are very 
numerous, and fill several cases. Medallions of 
marble, containiog on each side a bass-relief, are 
suspended by fine chains from the ceiling of one 
of the apartments, and are within the reach of 
the hand, so as to be conveniently turned and ex- 
amined. 

Most of the pictures, as I have before remark- 
ed, found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, have 
been sawed from &e walls of the edifices they 
adorned, and now form an extensive gallery of 
genuine antique paintings at Portici, the only 
one in the world, and therefore constitute, were 
it on that account alone, an inestimable treasure. 
They are placed in a range of apartments on the 
ground-floor, and are suspended against the wall 
in plain frames. Their size varies from a foot 
square to whole-length groups, nearly as large as life. 
Besides the injury they have sustained by having 
been exposed to the heat of burning cinders, they 
have been impaired by the modern varnish, which 
was intended to protect them. 

But the most valuable, as well as the most 
interesting room in the palace, is the library, 
from the numerous manuscript rolls which it 
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m 
contains, foand, as I have stated in a ibrmer chtijp- 
ter, in the i^rttnent of a villa at Hercalaneum. 
The wcK>den presses, with which that apartment was 
fitted np, were burnt to a cinder, and gave waijr 
at the first touch; whilst the volumes (composed 
of a much more perishable substance, the Egjp* 
tian or Syracusan papyrus) were, although com- 
pletely carbonised, through the effect of heat^ 
still so far preserved as to admit of their removal 
to a similar set of modern presses, provided with 
^ass doors, in the museum* These manuscripts, 
before they are devolved, look like sticks of char- 
coal ; they are black, or of a chestnut-brown 
colour, and their characters are legible only in a 
certain direction by a gloss and relief which dis^ 
tinguish the ink, or rather black paint,* from the 
tinder* They are very rough on the outside^ 
and in some there are great holes ; in addition to 
which circumstance, they are so cut, crushed, and 
cmmbled on the edge, and caked by the sap 
remaining in the leaves of the papyrus, as 'to 

* Sir H. Davy states, that he " searohed in rain among the 
manuscripts, and on the animal charcoal snrrovnding; them, for 
restig^es of letters in oxide of iron ; and it would seem, from these 
circumstances," he remarks, '^ as well as from the omission of 
any mention of such a substance by Pliny, that the Romans, u]^ 
to his period, never us6d the ink ef gatU and iron for writln|;.*' 

11 
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require the greatest care in the operator to meet 
the variety of injuries they have received; and, 
in fact, when they were first discovered, it 
appeared almost impracticable ever to decipher 
a syllable of them : but to the industry and per- 
severance of man few things are impossible, as 
his curiosity impels him to the most ingenious 
inventions. Before 1 say more, either of the dis* 
CO very or of the examination of these precious 
relics, however, I will give some account of the. 
papyrus itself, and of the ingenious manner in which 
the ancients converted it into a proper material for 
writing upon. 

The cyperus papyrus^ usually known only by its 
specific name, papyrus^ is a species of rush, which 
generally grows in low marshy places, or by the 
sides of rivers, chiefly in Egypt, Syria, and Ma- 
dagascar, though it is also to be found in various 
parts of Sicily : a small river, now choked up, 
near Palermo, was formerly called the Papyrusj 
prol)ably from the number of that species of plant 
which grew in its bed ; and the same name was also 
given to various rivulets in that island. 

In the neighbourhood of Syracuse, a Sicilian, 
a few years since, attempted to establish a manu- 
facture of the article, but rather, I imagine, te 
gratify the wishes of the curious, than to reap 
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anj immediate profit. It was not without some 
interest that, on visiting this place, I first beheld 
that usefal plant, which, though only a humble 
reed, has attained more celebrity than the ever- 
verdant cedar of Lebanon, the luxuriant palm of 
India, or the spreading banian of the East, be- 
neath whose graceful foliage the weary native 
loves to shelter himself from the piercing rays of 
a vertical sun. Smile, reader, if you please, 
when you hear me assert, that I touched, 
with feelings approaching those of respect and 
veneration, the most precious treasure of the 
ancients, the humble and modest plant, through 
whose medium we have obtained authentic re- 
cords of the public and private history of some 
of the greatest men of which antiquity can boast, 
and of the actions by which they rendered them- 
selves illustrious, as well as the fruits of their 
long and elaborate investigations in literature 
and knowledge, handed down to us in the 
form of treatises, essays, and poems, which 
must, without its aid, have beei\ for ever buried in 
oblivion. 

The roots of the papyrus are large and creep- 
ing. The stem which rises from them is many 
feet in height, and terminates in a very lai^e and 
compound umbel, or rather cyme, of innumerable 
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Howers.* Like most bq)bout plaats, it is pro* 
tected by a double pellicle;! tbe length and 
bjreadth of which necessarily vary, according to 
the size of the plant; the longest I have ob- 
senred might be from one to two feet in height^ 
always diminishing in breadth towards the top. 
\i was of these filament-like and reedy pellicles^ 
that the ancients formed that material which is 
known to us under the name of the plant, and fromt 
which the English word paper is derived. 

They began with' ioppiog ojBT the two extremes 
of the papyrus, that is, the blossoms and the root, 
as of no use in this manufacture; the remainii^ 
stem they slit lengthwise* into two equal parts, 
and from each of these they then stripped tbe 
thin scaly coats, or pellicles, of which it was com- 
posed, with tbe point of a small knifed As the 
pellicles were taken off, they ^(tended them on a 
table, and placed them over each other in a 
transverse direction, and afterwards joined them 
together by moistening them with water, which^ 

* I undentancU that although the papyrus has been colUratftd 
in England, it has nerer been known to blossom here. 

t A pellicle is a thin fibrous sheath, resembling that which 
coYcrs the buds of a Jonquil or narcissus before thjy expand ;^ 
and its proportions always increase or diminish according to.tfa0>. 
size of the plant. 
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d!s8oIviiig a kind of viscoiis glue in tbe poreft of 
the plant, served to cement and render tbe whole 
uniibrtn* The sheet being, thus formed, waa fmt 
into a press, and^ after having been doiedmth bemvjt 
irons^ was conaidered as ready for use*. 

Such was the usual plao of proeeeding amongst 
the ancients ; but the Egyptians, with their aeeas* 
tomed iDgBnuity, invented methods to bring the 
fabric to still greater perfection. They contrived 
a glue, orgum^ by means of which Uiey could occa- 
sionally enlarge the size of the sheet : tb^ also^ 
bleached it to a surprising degree of whiteness; 
and beat it with hammers, so as to render it more 
thin and less porous ; then smoothed and polishedv 
it with ivory ; and, lastly, calendered it, to give it a . 
shining gloss, like the Chinese paper. . 

There were paper manufactures id' various 
parts of Egypt (the banks of the Nile being, the 
principal bed of the papyrus;) but the- most 
oelebrated was that of Alexandria, where,\a4:6ord- 
ing to Varro, paper was first made. It sotfra^^mosl 
likely, at all events^ that this city^ supplied^ both 
€keece and Italy, on account ofi the- eonvenient 
situation of its. port; and it> it^ more than pro- 
bable that this circumstance gave the Romans 
occasion to conclude^ that the art had been in- 
dented there ; f^^ although- the papyrus grew in 

U * 
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Sicily, it does not appear that the manu&ctttre wa» 
OTer carried on there to any extent. 

Having said so mocb of the materials^ I will 
now proceed to the contents of these curious relics 
of antiquity ; though the tedious process of unrolling 
them must be mentioned before we can arrive at the 
latter. 

It was in October, 1753, that the first of the 
carbonized rolls of papyrus were found ; and Pa- 
demi's account of them is accompanied by an inte- 
resting specimen, which exhibits the genuine form of 
the characters used hy the Romans in their manu-^ 
scripts. 

fil^AlfXKT VS-JJVl-C 
Z)r?W CVRIF'CKVIKE 

The precise spot where the discovery wa£k 
made was the Bosco di Sanf^^ Augustine, a shrub- 
bei^ belonging to the church of St. Austin, it¥ 
the neighbourhood of the royal palace at Portici ^ 
it was covered with ashes, and a bard tufet, er lava,, 
to the depth of about a hundred and twenty Eng-- 
Itshfeet. The library appeared to be an apart- 
ment belonging to a considerable palace, detached 
from the rest of the building. The ioor was^ 
oC elegant Mosaic work: the books, or rather 
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irolls, were in presses, inlaid with different sorts 
of wood, disposed in rows, and ornamented wiUi 
cornices. 

In the course at a year or two, about two hon* 
dred and fifty rolls had been discovered, some in 
Greek and some in Latin* In 1754, Pademi spent 
twelve days in this room, and found in it three 
hundred and thirty-seven volumes, all appa«^ 
rently rendered brittle by the fire, and all in 
Greek ; besides eighteen rolls of a lai^er size^ 
in a separate bundle, deposited in another 
room belonging to the same building; the lat- 
ter were in Latin, and had sustained much 
greater injury than the former. The Canon 
Mazzocchi began his labours about this time^ 
and found that the subject of one of the ma- 
nuscripts was music, and that of another the 
Epicurean philosophy : a small bust of Epicurus 
was also found in the same room, with his 
name inscribed upon the pedestal, in Greek let* 
ters. 

in 1755, a farther account of these operations 
was communicated to the Royal Society by Mr^ 
Locke. 

'^ Within the tliree last years,'' says his 
correspondent, " in the chamber of a house, or^ 
more properly speaking, of an ancient villa 
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(for it is^ from vaiioiis causes, evident, that tlie 
place where the men are now digging was nerer 
Goyered with buildings, but was in the middle of 
a gftffden,) a large qoaatit^ of rolls of papjrri have 
been discovered; thej are, generally qieaking, 
about half a palm^ in length, and bear more re- 
semblance ta rolls of tirimceo, or to sticks of wood 
burnt to a cinder, than to- anj thing else. They 
are all black, or of a dark colour,, and each, 
appears to consist o£ one piece onlj-.. The disco- 
yerer was at first at a loss to know what they were ; 
but on one of them, being accidentally broken in^ 
the middle, many letters were observed, and the 
rolls were immediately said: to be rolls of papyri.. 
The number of these rolls were, as I am told,, 
about one hundred and fifty, of difierent sizes.* 
They were arranged in large cases, which are so 
much, burnt, as indeed are all the things made of 
wood, that they cannot be recovered. The roils, . 
however^ are hard, and each, appears like one 
piece. The utmost exertions were taken to unroL 
and read them, though, all attempts^ seemed, for a 
long time, likely to^ prove unsuccessful. In this^ 

* It must be remembered, that this letter was written shortly 
after Uie first discovery of the manuscripts. When farther ezca- 
TUtions had taken place, the nomber amoonted:to more tbaa bner 
Uieusand seren hundred. 
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dflemiiMu some one si^ested that they should be 
cut loDgitudkially with a knUe, as we divide •« 
cylinder, in the direction of its axis. Thi» mode 
of proceeding answered one purpose certainly, 
as it disclosed the writing to view, but not until 
the work had been completely destroyed ; for the 
different strata of paper adhered so closely toge- 
ther, that, in attempting to separate them, they 
were reduced to ashes, or rather dust; and all 
that could be obtained by the most minute investi- 
gation was a single column or page of a manuscript, 
that had, perhaps, contained a hundred* 

'^ At length, to the great joy of every savanU and 
of all who were anxiously awaiting the disclosure 
of the contents of these literary curiosities,' a 
patient and ingenious monk. Father Antonio 
Pia^, sii^ested a mode of completely unrolling 
the paper. 

'' It is true that he had a variety of obstacles to 
Surmount-*»but labor omnia vincit — indefatigable 
perseverance ensured his success. In order to 
accomplish his purpose, he contrived a machine, 
which, although perfectly simple in its construc- 
tion, should be seen to be understood. His plan 
of using it is this : Having found the beginning 
of ^a manuscript, he fastens some threads of silk 
to the ej;terior edge, s^nd winds the contrary ends 
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round so many p^ inserted in a small frame : 
these pegs he then turns with the utmost precau- 
tion, and thus the manuscript is imperceptibly un- 
rolled. Little is to be expected from the few first 
layers of the paper, in consequence of the injury 
which the outside has generally more or less sus-^ 
tained. Before any complete pages of a work 
can be obtained, therefore, the manuscript must 
be unrolled to a certain depth, that is, till the 
exterior layers are completely removed, and the 
part appears which had suffered no other injury 
than that of being calcined. When a few volumes 
have been thus unrolled they are cut off and 
pasted on linen; great care being taken to pre- 
serve all the pieces, and, when accidentally broken 
off, to place them in the same sheet, preserving 
their original position. Several months are, you 
see, necessarily requisite for unrolling one of these 
manuscripts; and the patience and perseverance 
with which the good father has applied himself 
to the task are almost incredible. He has just 
completed the unfolding of a large piece of papy- 
rus. It is found to be the work of a Greek 
writer, Philodemus, and is a small philosophic 
tracts in Plutarch's manner, upon music. But 
of this hereafter. The writing is not trcmsversa 
(^hartaj but divided into narrow columns, about 
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forty in number, which run parallel to the end 
of the volume. Each line is about four inciils * 
long, and there is a blank space of more than an* 
inch between column and column. The letters 
are to be distinguished only in a certain light. 
Father Antonio, after having loosened a piece, 
takes it carefully off and places it between two 
pieces of glass, for the sake of preservation, 
as it is of so fragile a texture that even a 
breath of air might rend it to pieces ; then, hav- 
ing an admirable talent in imitating characters, 
he copies it, with all the lacuna^^ , which are 
very numerous in the scorched papyri, and 
gives this copy to the Canon Mazzocchi, who 
tries to supply the loss and explain it. Th^ 
lacunaB are, for the most part, of one or two words^ 
that may be supplied by the context. Some of 
the manuscripts are so voluminous, and the pa- 
pyrus so fine, that when unrolled they would take 
up one hundred palms' space, or almost one hun- 
dred feet. The curiosity of these papyri is that they 
are not roiled upon any little shaft of wood as our 
manuscripts generally are." 

I may here observe, that the practice of rolling 
books on an umbilicus of wood, was by no means 

* Defects, little hole^, blemishes, kc. 
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uniyeTsal where papyiHtf was employed. Tb^ 
' V^ptjnn maniMcripts, fot inatotice, so freq^endy 
lEbaad in the catacombs, are, as Mr. Beksoni re* 
marks, withoat any wooden roller ; the end of the 
sheet being left blank for the purpose of being dou* 
bled ap into a sort of cone, which remuiioed imopened 
and supplied its place. 

A wooden pen, withoat a slit, was, I understand, 
found in some of the subsequent excavations, to* 
gedier with other materials for writing. 

The fourth book of Pbilodenras's Treatise on 
> Music, the.- first manuscript which had ever been 
deciphered, was published in 1793, under the 
title of Heradanensiym Vofltmiinym qwB supermntj 
Tomus 1. Neapoli, Ex Regia Typographia. The 
manuscript was - faithfully delineated in cofilper 
plates, and consisted of thift^>-eight volumes, in 
the uncial character,* without any division of tiie 
words, and almost without any abbreviation. It was 
followed by a transcript in the modem letter, in 
which the gaps in the original, occasioned either 
by fire or by the process of unrolling, were con* 
jecturally supplied and distinguished wi& red 
letters. The whole work was fottowed by a Latin 
translation and an elaborate commentary, the 
academicians of Portici being the avowed editors. 

* la capital letten. 
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To the moderns, who have 

" Untwirted .U th. ch«ns that Ue ^ ^ 

The hidden soul of harxnon j,'' 

this treatise on music could not be supposed to 
communicate much information ; the subject is 
treated throughout in a philosophical rather than 
in a scientifical point of view, as the author 
strongly contends that music has no power over 
the affections of the mind, and that it is incapa- 
ble of exciting any virtuous or nohle sentiments ; 
indeed, he goes so far as to consider it perni- 
cious to society, and productive of softness and 
efieminacy. 

But I must not stay to enter into a critique upon 
this curious production. 

The long period that had, from various causes, 
been suffered to*elf^e previous to its publication; 
owing, as Carolo Rosini (under whose more im- 
mediate care it was edited, though published in 
the aame of the Academy) observes, not only to 
the difficulty, the tediousness, and the danger of 
the undertaking, but also to the long interrup- 
tion that was occasioned to the labours of, the 
academicians upon the succession of Charles, 
King of Naples, to the crown o( Spain, ia 1 759, 
together witfi the expense incurred, which was 
of course proportionate to the labour; lessenell 

12 
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the interest of the undertaking, and diminished 
^4tlll* anxiety with which the public had awaited 
its appearance* It was in vain that Mazzocchi 
and Rosini wrote their learned comments upon 
this dull performance; the sedative was too 
strong. Philodemus was deeply versed in philoso'- 
phy as well as in polite literature, certainly, and the 
discovery of the productions of such a writer could 
scarcely fail of being deemed a most invaluable ac- 
quisition by the real lover of ancient literature ; 
but all are not antiquaries. It is difficult to 
awaken interest that has repeatedly been allow- 
ed to cool; ^nd the consequence was, that the 
cariosity, which had been justly excited, was as 
quickly lulled to repose. A few men of letters 
indeed lamented that no farther search was made 
for some happier subject, on '^ioh learned indus* 
try might be employed ; but the reasons above 
stated, and the uncertainty of producing any thing 
valuable, had, apparently, discouraged and disgusted 
the academicians of Portici* 

Things were in this state, when his present 
Majesty, George the Fourth (then Prince Re- 
gent) with that liberality and munificence which 
does equal honour to his taste and his public 
spirit, proposed to the Neapolitan government to 
iefray the expenses of unrolling, deciphering, and 
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publisbing the manuscripts. This offer was ac< 
cepted by the court of Naples; and it was conse* 
quently judged necessary to select a proper person 
to superintend the undertaking. The reputation 
of Mr. Hayter (a clergyman of the Church of 
England,) as a classical scholar, and a gentleman of 
deep and extensive information, justified his ap- 
pointment to the place which the munificence of 
his royal patron and his love of literature had ex- 
cited. He arrived at Naples in the beginning of 
the year 1802, and was nominated one of toe 
directors for unfolding the papyri ; — a task 
to which he applied himself with indefatigable as- 
siduity, and rapidly succeeded in bursting the fet- 
ters of the imprisoned authors by the masterly touch 
of his magic wand. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Hayter in Italy, not 
more than eighteen rolls had been developed^ 
though a period of forty-six years had elapsed since 
their discovery ; but the splendid encouragement 
given to the work by his present Majesty revived 
the drooping spirits of the Italian literati : the con- 
sequence was, that the unrolliug and transcribing 
the manuscripts proceeded with an alacrity which 
promised the most brilliant success. Under his 
patronage and auspicious influence, ninety were 
isecovered in two years ; and of the contents of 
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some of these the next Chapter will contain a far^ 
tber account. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 



^^ While literatare displays 
Her mould'ring scroll, the piercing eye explores 

New manners, and the pomp of elder days ; 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur'd stores : 

Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers." 

WARTOJBT. 

With all the zeal of an antiquary, I entered 
the saloon of the palace, which contains the manu- 
scripts. They are placed in glass cases, in the 
same room in which the process of unrolling is 
carried on. Each of the shelves whicb contain 
them, is distinguished by a brass number. I saw 
the workmen busily engaged in unfolding the 
scorched rolls ; they were very civil to me, and I 
walked slowly round the apartment, in order to 
examine the restoredand legible fragments, with 
which the walls are covered. Here and there a 
line may be read distinctly, by even the idier^s 
glance; one man was sitting, before the ingenious 
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machine, invented by Father Antonio Piaggi) 
and extremely intent on his employ. On 
approaching the ancient manuscripts, I almost 
involantarily held my breath, for fear a single 
particle should be blown away* I was soon con- 
vinced, by personal observation, that the method 
employed, however ingenious in itself, must re- 
quire the most delicate touch, and the most 
unremitting attention, as one hasty gesture might 
spoil a whole volume ; and the principal care of the 
superintendent seemed to be to repress the eager- 
ness of the workmen* 

In proportion as the roll is unfolded, a de- 
signer faithfully copies each line; this labour is 
revised by another person, who translates it into 
Latin on the spot, and whatever passages can 
be made out are engraved on copper. At the 
time that I visited the museum, they were em- 
ployed in transcribing some new fragments of 
Philodemus. The celebrated philologist, Carolo 
Rosini, whom I mentioned in the last Chapter, as 
editor of the treatise on music, had undertaken to 
explain, comment upon, and publish them* 

But we will now refer to the laborious re- 
searches and investigations of Mr. Hayter, whom 
I have scarcely mentioned- since his arrival at 
Naples, in the year IBO^. His endeavours were, 

1^*- 
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for a time, crowned with complete success; if, 
however, the term complete may be used in re- 
ference to the developement of such fragile mate- 
rials as the rolls of Herculaneum papyri. When 
he first commenced the tedious process, there was 
one man tolerably expert, and three only who 
had ever seen the mode employed ; consequently 
all were to be taught : this was in itself a difficult 
task; for as ardour and impetuosity constitute 
the national character of the Italians, it was 
no easy thing to find workmen possessed of suf- 
ficient patience and perseverance for the employ, 
especially when we consider the degree of pa- 
tience required, and that whole years must 
inevitably elapse, before all the manuscripts, then dis- 
covered, could possibly be unrolled. 
Ei^erience, however, experience — 

^^ That cosUy good, that none e'er bought or sold 
jTor gem, or pearl, or miser's store twice told,? 

surniounted difficulties, and the work soon pro- 
ceeded with more rapidity than even Mr. Hay- 
ter's own sanguine expectations could have allowed ^ 
him to anticipate. 

In thd year 1805, one hundred and thirty ma- 
nuscripts had been unrolled, or were unrolling; 
and Mr. Hayter did not despair of being able to 
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decipher the many hundreds that were still ex- 
tant. Eleven young persons were constantly 
employed in unfolding them, and two others in 
taking copies, as fast as they were devolved, all 
under the direction of this gentleman, and at the 
expense of his present Majesty ^George the 
Fourth. Many of the works were anonymous; 
or, at least, the names of the authors had remained 
undiscovered. The most voluminous manuscripts 
that were deciphered were the works of Philo- 
demus ; for, in addition to the Essay on Music, 
there was one on Logic, entitled, ''On the 
Strength of Arguments drawn from Analogy ;^' 
another, treating on the Vices which border on 
Virtues; and others upon Rhetoric, Poetry, and 
Morality. Besides these, there were the works 
of Demetrius, Polystratus, one of the disciples of 
Epicurus, Phaedrus, and Cototus ; the last, in re- 
ply to Plato, on Friendship, as well as the entire 
works of Epicurus, in the best state of preserva- 
tion, and seven Latin manuscripts; among the 
latter, Mr. Hayter found an historical produc- 
tion, written in the style and manner of Livy ; 
as well as a poem, also in that language, and the 
first poetical treasure that had been discovered. I 
shall mention this more particularly than the 
others, and transcribe it, indeed^ as it is now 
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printed, in order to enable the reader to form a 
tolerable idea of the state of preservation in which 
the manuscripts' were generally found, and to shew 
how far they were legible. 

It is printed on four sheets of lai^e folio^ and 
was kindly presented to me, for inspection, by 
the celebrated director of the library, Juan An- 
dres. The manuscript is in double columns : 
the capital letters are very well formed, and not 
so angular as they generally appear in inscrip- 
tions* The words are separated by simple points. 
This fragment forms an important acquisition for 
Latin palaeography, as the only manuscripts we 
possess in that language are long posterior to the 
time of the destruction of Herculaneum. It is 
easy, on examining these manuscripts, to per- 
ceive the difference between the ordinary manner 
of writing, and that which was employed on 
monumental inscriptions. The impression is 
exactly similar to the original, and the dottings 
correctly point out the extent and form of each 
hiatus. The passages which are left, but which 
they have not been able to decipher, are under- 
lined. These verses are, unfortunately, so muti- 
lated, that it is hardly possible to understand 
their meaning. The poem, however, is in hex- 
ameter verse, and treats of the Alexandrian war. 
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It evidently contains a description of the death 
of Cleopatra. On the four sheets which M. 
Andres obligingly presented to me, sixty-one 
verses are contained in the eight columns, but 
most of them mutilated. These sheets do not 
contain the whole of the poem; indeed, I was 
told that a much greater number remained to 
be printed. In the second verse of the first co- 
lumn, we read the name of cesar. In the 
third of the second column, pelvsia and cjesar. 
The eighth verse of the same column has these 
words : vindicat .... mvlam. romam. cote 
• . • • • NDEM. A strange hand, probably that of 
M. Andres himself, had written in the mai^n of the 
€opy the following passage from the £neid : 

'* Tecta Tidens que nunc Romana potentia coelo* 
iEquavit" 

In the different columns the following words may 
be read ; 

Col. UL t. 

AL . XANDRO v, 3. A . TIACOS (Actiacos.) 

Col. IV. V. 2. 

PRAEBERETQVE . SVAE . SPECTACVLA. 
TRISTIA . MORTIS. 
QVALIS . AD . INSTANTIS . ACIE8 . CVN 

ILLA . PA . NTVP 
SIGNA . TVBAE . CLASSESQVE . SIMVL 
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TERRESTR . . . ARMIS 
EST . FACIES . EA . VISA . LOCI . CVNI 

SAEVA . COIRENT 

INSTRVMENTA . NECIS .... TO . CON 

GESTA . PA RAT V 

VND . QVE . SIC . ILLVC MP ... . 

DEFORME . CO . . . VM 

OMNE . VAGABATVR . LETI . GENVS . 

OMNE . TIMORIS . 

Col. V. V. 2. 

. . VT . PEN NT .... IS . CERVICl 

BVS . ASPIDE . MOLLEM 

V. 4. 

PEAC .... FLATV . RR . VIS . HVNC . SINE 
MORSIBVS .AN .... . 

V. 7. 

IN . lAM . EPTANIMAM . PRESSIS . EF 
FVNDERE . VENIS 

V. 8. 

. . . MERSISQVE O . CLAVSERVNT 

GVTTVRA . FAVCES . 

V. 9. 

. . A& . INTP . STRAGES . SOLIO , DESCEN 

DIT . INTER 

Col. VII. V. 3. 

IIPEC . REGINA . GERIT . PROCVL . TIA . 
.... A . VIDEBAT. 

V.4. 

ATROPOS . IN . RID . N R . DlVEIt 

iS^V • •• « « 
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V. 5. 
CONSILIA . INTE . ITV . QVAM . AM . . , . 

AMAN . . RENT 

v^ 6. 

TER . FVERAT . REVOCATA E9 

C7M .PA ATVS 

V. 7. 

ET . PATRIAE .... OMI . ANTE . SVAE 
CVM . MIL . . . CAESAR 

v. 8. 

EEN . ALiXAN . I . C .... EN ... AD 
M . . . EN . . . VENIS 

V. 9. 
SIGNAQVE . CONSTITVIT . SIC . OMN . . . 
RHOR . IN . ARTVM 

.€oi. vm. 

^VRBEM 

OPSIDIONE . TAMEN . N . C . CORPORA 

MOENIBVS . A .... NT 
CASTRAQVE . PRO . MVRIS . ATQVE. 

ARMA . PEDESTRIA . PONVNT 
HOS . INTER . COETVS . AL . SQE . AD 

BELLA . PARATVS 
VTRAQVE . SOLLENNIS . ITERVM . RE 

VOCAVERAT . ORBES. 

CONSILIIS . NOX . APTA . DVCVM . LVX 

APTIOR . ARMIS. 

Th^ poem, as 1 have said, evidently ilescribes 
the Alexandrian war: these verses relate to the 
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time of the arrival of Augustus in Egypt. Antony 
kills himself; and Cleopatra, by likewise com- 
mitting suicide, avoids the disgrace of slavery. 
Even by consulting Plutarch and Dion, it 
is scarcely possible to supply the rest of the sub- 
ject; for they only describe the principal facts. 
In the first columns, the poet speaks of the arri- 
val of Octavianus and his army. He advances 
towards Alexandria, while the main body of the 
army proceeds by the Hippodrome. Antony 
attacks the cavalry of Octavianus with success, 
and causes his fleet to advance. On the second 
charge, he is betrayed, and his fleet is dispersed. 
This was the signal for his overthrow ; and to this 
event the following verses of the fourth column ap- 
pear to relate : 

Qnalis, ad iastantis aoies cum beUa pu-antur, 
Sig;Da tubae classesqiie, simul terrestribns armi&, 
Est fiicies ea visa loci ; cum steva coirent 
Instrumenta necis, mid to coagesta paratu, 
Vindi^iM ; sie iliac deforme coactum 
Omne vagabatar l«ti geniu, omne thnoris. 

In his despair, Antony calk for Octavianus, that 
he may be witness to bh deplorable end. 

(Ui) pntber^que sum tptMtaeula trittria mortis / 

Then follows the description of the dimay and 
coofofion which prevail among the queen's cour- 
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trers, several of whom kill themselves in different 
ways. 

Col. V. y,2. denrioiblis aspide mollem 

y. 4. flatu, breyis banc sine monibiis ang^'Uis. 
y. 7. animaoi preasis effandere yenia. 
y. 8. I..mera8que..clan8erant g^ttura fauces, 
y. 9. Has inter strages solio deaoendit. 

After a long hiatus^ we find, in the seventh 
column, the attempts which Proculeius made, bv 
order of Octavianus, to indace Cleopatra to sur- 
render at discretion* 

Col. VII. y. 3. Res regina gerit : Procal€i...yidebat 
y. 4. Atropoa uiridei]8...diyer8a.- 
y. B. CoDsilia iiiteritiis...amaret. 
y. is. Ter fuerat reyocata...es earn pa..ata8 
y. 7. £t patritt comitante stne : ciim. .Caesar 

y. 8. ^y. 9. Signaque ooBstilait ^ in artaxn. 

Col. VIII. urbem ; 

Opaidione tamen nee corpora moBnibiu aptant, 
Caatraque pro maria atque arma pedeatria pttnoiit. 
Hoa inter coetua alioaque ad beUa paratns 
Vtraqne aoUemnia itemm reyocayerat orbes 
Consilioa noz apta ducam, lux aptior armia. 

Octavianus enters Alei^andria, which city ciati- 
not be said to have been besieged. Meanwhile 
night comes on, and the poem concludes with- 
'out describing the last moments of Cleopatra.* 

''''Mr. Hayter conjectures, this poem to haye been a composi- 
tion of Varioa, the friend of VirgiL It is not tranaeribed either 

13 
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At the tkiie of the Bret arrangement between 
the English and the Neapolitan courts, respeotiag 
Mr. Hayter's operations, the King of Naples sent 
six of the rolts, unopeDed, as a present to his 
Majesty, which aroused the cariosity of the anti- 
quaries and philosophers of Great Britain, and 
rendered them desirous of contriving plans for 
the developemeiit, that might even supersede the 
ingenious, though tedious process invented by 
Father Fiaggi. Several experiments were made 
at Carlton-house for this purpose; a room was 
fitted op, and the Work i^ommenced with an avi- 
dity which, I regret to add, was unattended with 
the wished-for success. It was, in the first place, 
suggested, that steam might gi^« consistence to 
the chaiirad (viegetabki, <Gmd 'this -menstruum was 
tried on one of the rolls; hot it 'reduced it to an 
inseparable ptHp. It was then thought that some 
benefit might be expected from submitting the 
rolls to a heatt more intense than 44iat which they 
appeared to bmre undergoiipe at ^the ^time ^f the 
emptier of 79: the experiment was :tharefore 
.peHbroaed with the utmost ^precaution .possible; 

for the beaotgr cf the poetry or the excellence of the aentinients, 
but merely as a literary curiosity ; and in order to enable the 

tMtl8,4iuwte tlh^^M legil^iidieivdiMdltonicl. 
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but it completely failed of success. A fragment 
of a roll, consisting of several layers adhering 
together, was enclosed in a crucible, surrounded 
by charcoal powder, and kept for some time in a 
red heat ; but no perceptible alteration tocJr place 
in the state of the fragment, the adhesions were 
in no degree detached, nor was the legibility of the 
characters on the surface impaired. 

After the &ilure of this experiment, delicate 
mechanical means were employed to unraTel a 
diird, and a cutting machine was contrived, con- 
sisting of a very thin circular plate, made into a 
fine saw, and put in rapid motion by wheel- 
work. This apparatus was found perfiM:tiy capa- 
ble of dividing the substance of the noli, without 
splintering it, as knives had been found to do; 
and it was hoped that, by cutting it across wher- 
ever there was a considerable fold, it would be 
possible to extricate many parts from each other, 
which were imiy retained in contact by this ac- 
cidental complication of form; and that, bavii^ 
the advantage of beginning from within, it would 
be easier to work down upon the sMccesaive sur- 
&ces bearing the letters, the writing ^beipg always 
fiHHid on the inside only; and no material dif- 
ficulty was apprehended in re-uniting the several 
parts, when they should once have been rendered 
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legible. It was also recollected that the interior 
parts of the manusGripts had iD general been the 
least crushed, and the least adherent; and it was 
hoped' that a part, at least, of each manuscript 
might thus be rendered legible with ease, and, at 
the same time, without destroying the parts re- 
maining unop.ened. But the interior parts of the 
rolls, which had been thus divided, were found as 
adherent as the exterior; and the adhesions still 
remained ^ every where invincible; so that all 
hopes of succeeding by mechanical means alone 
were finally abandoned ; and, discouraged by 
three successive failures, the other rolls remained 
unexamined^ 

While these experiments were going forward 
in England, the process of unrolling the scorched 
papyri was carried on with indefatigable dili-» 
gence at Portici, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Hayter, who continued there till the 
year 1806, when the French invaded the king- 
dom of Naples, and he was compelled to retire 
to Sicily. 

It is certainly deeply to be r^retted, that all 
the papyri were left behind, and that the contents 
of the whole museum at Portici, including fifteen^ 
hundred of those manuscripts which had not been^ 
unfolded, and two hundred and thirty originals 
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which b^d be^n UDiblde4 partially or wholly by 
this gentieroaii, were suffered to fall ioto the 
hands of the Fr^ch, ciotwi^hstaodiog his repi^t- 
ed remoQsiraoces to the NoapoUtan goverum^Dt 
to have tb^oi removed, or sent to England* For- 
tunately, however, be had preTioasly copied Aud 
corrected oiiiety*four of those which he had un- 
folded, and these faC'simiUs be carried with him 
to Palermo, and afterwards brought thepi to Eng- 
land and presented them to bis Majesty, as the 
fraits of his researcbeQ* Tbey were sjibsequently 
presented, through the loediain of Lord Grenville, 
to the University of Oxford, in Ihe expectation thai 
that learned body would gratify the literary jworJd 
by their speedy publication. Mr- Hayter shortly 
afterwards received an appointment from the 
King, and resided some time at Oxford, to aid the 
labours of the professors by his experience. But, 
whether, notwithstanding all the labour and ol- 
pense of obtaining them, they were found too 
imperfect to deserve any farther trouble, or 
whether they had sustained some irreparable in- 
jury from the persons employed to unrol them 
in the first instance — ^who, as they were paid in 
proportion to the number of pages they obtained, 
might be strongly tempted to sacrifice such parts 

13* 
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of the manuscript as woald have required the 
most labour, for the more profitable object of 
proceeding with a portion which would allow 
them to earn the most pay with the least loss of 
time, I know not ; but so it was, that their publica- 
tion was from time to time delayed ; and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hayter was finally superseded. 

The operatioDs were, however, still continued 
at Portici, under other hands, and are carried 
on to this day. Continual excavations and dis- 
coveries are also being made in and about the 
vicinity of Pompeii ; . for the public interest, 
as it regards this celebrated spot, is by no means 
abated* 

A very short time since, public baths, the first 
yet discovered, were found in a street north of the 
Forum, and west of the corner formed by the 
Temple of Isis. The apartments, as far as they 
have hitherto been opened, consist of three large 
connected chambers, all barrel-vaulted* In the 
first of these are stone benches, fixed to the longer 
wall; at the narrow end, where the entrance is, 
Ibere is a^ square sunk bath, which, from its size, 
seems intended for a single person only; two 
steps lead down into it. The flat side of the an- 
ti-ch^imber is occupied by a bath, on which wa& 
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found a large, round, and rather rude, stone water 
vessel. There is a larger and shallower very 
beautiful marble basin, in a neighbouring lai^e 
apartment, which is likewise barrel-vaulted, but 
detached from the other. The denomination of 
a labrum^ as well as its cost, and the persons 
who ordered it, are pointed out by a remarkable 
inscription on the edge of the basin. The letters, 
which are cut in, are filled up with bronze, and 
are as follow: — cn. helissaeo. cn. f. apro. m. 

STIAO. M. F. APRO. II. VIR. ITER. ID. LABRVM. EX. 
DD. EX. F. I. F. C. CONSTAT. IISDCCL. A third 

large detached and barrel-vaulted chamber 
building was likewise discovered at the same 
time, the ceiling of which was adorned with rich 
and elegant subjects, upon red and blue 
grounds. 

Previous to the period of these latter exca- 
vations, the commencement of the project of 
clearing the whole of th^ walls which surround 
Pompeii, and wliich are supposed to be about 
sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred toises in 
circumference, took' place; as it was rationally 
anticipated that great advantages were likely to 
be derived in future excavations from the denu- 
dation of the walls. The streets which lead from 
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the gates, and of which, at the time that I visited 
Italy, only one had been laid open, would also 
be more easily found, while there would be a 
greater facility in transporting the ashes and 
earth, and a guard might be placed over the 
monuments to prevent dilapidations. These 
walls are, I am told, real fortifications, being 
from eighteen to twenty feet in height, in 
some places higher, and fortified at intervals with 
a kind of quadrangular towers, which are in a 
state of partial preservation ; and do not seem to 
have much exceeded the height of the walls, 
which are twelve feet broad, and are ornamented 
both on the sides towards the city and towards 
the country with parapets, which probably served 
in time of war as a security for the soldiery, and 
in peace as a promenade for the inhabitants. The 
parapets are furnished with loop-holes almost 
close to each other, and in several places there 
are flights of steps leading up from the city. 
They are not uniform, in consequence of the in- 
juries they have sustained at various periods, and 
are mostly built of masses of fine stone, four feet 
broad by five long, and two in thickness, without 
lime, and yet well joined together; although so 
irr^ularly, that the architecture is of the kind 
denominated incertnm. 
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Among a great number of &ese stones^ I un- 
derstand there was a monogram, formed of an H 
and an E ; on another a resemblance to the Greek 
L, or cross formed of two Z^s, similar to what we 
see upon paintings of ancient vases, and in the 
monograms of medals. These, probably, were 
the characteristic marks of those who furnished 
the materials, while the Greek and Roman names, 
which are frequently met with, may have been those 
of the workmen, who little thought that they would 
thus be handed down to posterity. 

The height of the walls of Pompeii may give 
some idea of the labour which their complete 
excavation would require, though it was carried 
forward for a long time with great vigour and unre- 
mitting zeal by the Neapolitan government. A 
ditch, twelve feet in breadth, was excavated shortly 
after the commencement of the work to which I 
have above alluded, namely, the denudation of the 
walls; and three new magnificent tombs, adorned 
with sculpture, and a hall, which is. supposed to 
have been the court of justice, and is de- 
corated with a triple row of columns, were also 
discovered ; for the excavations of the walls of the 
city did not' suspend those in other quarters. 

But it were an endless task to enumerate all 
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the iiiterefittDg eircumstuices cMuiected with this 
celebrated spot: for interestii^ they moat un- 
doubtedly be, even to the most casual observer, 
when he reflects that Pompeii had been for seven- 
teeti hundred years buried in the entrails of the 
earth; that whole nations had passed away over 
its head; and yet that all its monuments had re- 
mained standing, and its ornaments untouched by 
the hand of time. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to describe the 
charm that one feels in viewing these objects upon 
the very spot 

** Where each reTdlving eentiiTy, like the last. 
Just dr^t its dast — and then uimotie'd pasL" 

Some melanctioly reflections will, nevertheless, 
intrude, and occasionally destroy the pleasing 
illusion which fancy loves to create; the very 
recollection of the antiquity of the place startles 
one for a moment, accompanied as it is by the 
remembrance of the dreadful catastrophe by 
which it was originally overwhelmed, and by the 
repetition of which it may, in all probability, at 
no very distant period, again be buried, to be be- 
held no more ! 

Thus, notwt^standing the gratification to be 
derived from contemplating such a reKc of ttie 
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splendour and magnificence of former days, are 
we forcibly reminded of the fleeting nature of all 
sublunary possessions, and constrained to acknow- 
ledge the truth of the assertion, that 

"Earthly things 
Are but the transient pageants of an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing fiowV, 
That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die/' 



THE END. 
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